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Orrawa, November 5, 1955. 
The Honourable, 


The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Minister: Reference No. 117 


In accordance with your direction to the Tariff Board to conduct an inves- 
tigation respecting the Production, Consumption, Marketing, Imports and 
Exports of Potatoes, — 

I have the honour to transmit herewith, for tabling in Parliament under 
the provisions of Section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, the Report of this Board in 
connection with the aforesaid Reference, in English and in French. A copy of the 
transcript of the evidence presented at the public hearing accompanies this 
Report. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. B. McKINNON 
Chairman 
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Foreword 


In connection with the Investigation conducted in respect of Reference No. 
117, the Tariff Board desires to record its appreciation of assistance given by 
various Departments and Agencies of the Public Service and to acknowledge, in 
particular, the co-operation extended by Dr. J. F. Booth, Dr. A. E. Richards, 
Mr. A. H. Turner, Miss M. I. Dunbabin, Mr. R. M. Scott, Mr. W. L. Porteous, 
Mr. E. G. Paige, Mr. W. C. Way, Mr. D. C. Armstrong and Mr. W. R. Butland 
of the Department of Agriculture; Mr. Herbert Marshall, Dominion Statistician, 
and Mr. C. V. Parker, of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Mr. G. A. Scott of 
the Department of Transport; and Mr. Rand H. Matheson, (then) Executive 
Manager, Maritime Transportation Commission. 


THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 117 


An Inquiry into the Potato Industry 


in Canada 


The letter from the Minister of Finance, dated April 22, 1955, directing the 
Tariff Board to conduct the inquiry which is the subject of this Report, was as 
follows: 

I have received numerous representations to the effect that there has 
been a significant increase in imports of potatoes in recent years, and that 
this has caused serious concern among Canadian potato producers. In these 
representations it has been urged that the Customs duty on potatoes be 
increased and that the period to which the seasonal duty applies be extended. 


The present tariff rates applicable to potatoes in their natural state are 


as follows: 
Most- 
British Favoured- 
Tariff Preferential Nation General 
Item Tariff Tariff Tariff 


71d Seed potatoes, imported for use 
exclusively for propagation pur- 
poses, under regulations by the 
Minister deaths. celia ears Free Free Free 


83 Potatoes, as hereunder defined :— 
(a) In their natural state :— 
August 1 to June 14, inclusive, 


per one hundred pounds........ Free Free, JonCbse 
June 15 to July 31, inclusive, 
per one hundred pounds........ Free 374 cts. 70 Cts: 


In view of the representations referred to above, the Government will 
wish to have in its possession the most complete information that can be 
obtained regarding the production, consumption, marketing, imports and 
exports of potatoes, and regarding the effects on Canadian producers and 
consumers of the operation of the Canadian tariff relative to potatoes in 
their natural state. 


I therefore direct the Tariff Board to make a study, under Section 4(2) 
of the Tariff Board Act, of the matters referred to in the preceding paragraph 
and to report to me. 

Yours very truly, 


W. E. HARRIS. 


The formal request for action by the Parliament of Canada, as presented 
at the public hearing by the Canadian Horticultural Council and those who 
made representations in support thereof, including the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture and the Manitoba Farmers’ Union, was: 


(1) That tariff item 71d, providing for free entry of seed potatoes, be 
deleted; and 


(2) That tariff item 83(a) be so amended in wording as to cover all imports 
of potatoes (i.e—seed and table stock) and with rates appertaining 
thereto as follows: 


Bake MF.N. General 

Tariff Tariff Tariff 

Free 374 cts. 75 cts. 
per cwt. per cwt. 


Tariff items 7ld and 83(a) as at present operative are as follows: 


Tariff ES ee MFN. General 
Item Description Tariff Tariff Tariff 
71d Seed potatoes, imported for use 
exclusively for propagation pur- 
poses, under regulations by the 
Minister ee. Nias. ASR oie Free Free Free 
83 Potatoes, as hereunder defined :— 
(a) In their natural state:— . 
August 1 to June 14, inclusive, 


per one hundred pounds ....... Free Free 75, Cts. 
June 15 to July 31, inclusive, 
per one hundred pounds........ Free 374 cts. 75 cts. 


A public hearing was held at the offices of the Tariff Board, Ottawa, on 
Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14, 1955. A list of those who entered 
appearances on that occasion will be found in the Appendix (Schedule A) hereto; 
and a transcript of all information then laid before the Board is attached to the 
copy of this Report intended for the Table of Parliament. 


A history in detail of the tariff treatment of potatoes in Canada over a 
period of 25 or more years will be found in the Appendix (Schedule B) hereto. 

Incidental to the investigation, members of the Board inspected potato- 
growing areas in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia; and in the States of Maine, Minnesota, North Dakota, Idaho 
and Washington. 


Since most of the data re imports, exports, production, prices, etc., have been 
assembled for their historical as well as their current significance, no attempt 
has been made in the preparation of the various Tables to include statistics 
relative specifically to Newfoundland. 


THE PRODUCTION, SALE AND MARKETING 
OF POTATOES IN CANADA 


While encyclopedists may differ among themselves as to whether its original 
habitat was Spain, Chile, Peru or yet some other area of the globe, there is 
perhaps no vegetable better known throughout the Occidental world than the 
ordinary or common Potato. Throughout Europe and the Americas, it has been 
for several centuries not only a basic item of agricultural production but univer- 
sally regarded as an almost indispensable article in the dietary of man. In 
Canada, from the earliest days of settlement, it has held almost pride of place 
among field crops, and even today probably no agricultural enterprise engages 
the activities of more Canadians than does the growing of potatoes. 


PRODUCTION 
In Canada: 


Potatoes are grown with varying degrees of success in nearly every settled 
community throughout Canada, regardless of climate, latitude or type of soil. 
The Census of 1951 recorded that potatoes were produced on more Canadian 
farms than any other field crop with the exception of oats and hay (with which 
they are frequently related in the rotation series). First among vegetables, they 
rank fifth among all field crops in gross dollars earned. The real value of the 
industry, however, is doubtless substantially greater than the official figures 
would suggest, since many thousands of garden patches and plots of less than 
one acre go unrecorded. 

One striking fact about Canadian potato production is that it is now on 
very nearly the same level as it was in the early years following Confederation. 
Of all Canadian field crops, only potato production has not grown with the 
growing population and the great expansion of agriculture. The consumption 
(apparent domestic disappearance) on a per capita basis is very small compared 
with what it was in the latter part of the nineteenth century. The following 
table shows the production of potatoes in the census years and the average for 
the past four calendar years, compared with the population growth: 


Table No. I (Bushels) 


Year Production. Population 
187 he haey.. ARI. MU AR. ANOS 47,330,000 3,689,257 
TSS Lig ep Peet. eat. 2a. Bey. 55,369,000 4,324,810 
neh: cae ee, eae Ce ey Ce 53,491,000 4,833,239 
RY. 0 ae ed oe ee ete ee 55,363,000 5,371,315 
LOU Tee ts bt ae eet, BRC 55,461,000 7,206,643 
Iho VA aa ead Pica ol ae ei 8 ak | Adee i A Oe 62,230,000 8,787,949 
LOST See ee eee. eee ak eee 87,175,000 10,376,786 
194 T. RTD... PE TD Le erad he 61,731,000 11,506,655 
195 Lenses eB chee duet. cote Min eee 48 361.000 14,009,429 
15 PES NA a ern ee Ne 56,440,000 14,781,000 (1953) 


During this period, 1871-1951, the acreage of improved agricultural lands 
in Canada rose from 17 to 97 million acres, and the value of field crops 
increased nearly twenty times. 


Importance of Crop Varies: 


Notwithstanding the rather ubiquitous nature of this crop, potato culture 
on what might be regarded as a commercial basis is concentrated in certain 
fairly well defined regions. Consequently, the relative importance of the crop 
varies widely, not only from province to province but also within each province. 
For instance, while New Brunswick in 1953 produced only 20 per cent by 
volume of the Canadian crop, the gross value* of potatoes to the farmers of 
that province was infinitely more significant, representing roughly 27 per cent 
of the total gross value of their principal field crops; potatoes accounted 
for over 80 per cent of the cash income** from all principal field crops. Well 
over 50 per cent of the total New Brunswick potato acreage lies within two 
counties, Carleton and Victoria. British Columbia, on the opposite coast, pro- 
duced, in the same year, only five per cent by volume of Canada’s potatoes, 
whose gross value was 15-03 per cent of the gross value of all British Columbia 
field crops and accounted for 31 per cent of the cash income from field crops. 
In that year, less than three per cent of the total field crop acreage in British 
Columbia was planted to potatoes while in New Brunswick potatoes occupied 
5:4 per cent of the total. Commercial potato production in British Columbia 
is largely confined to municipalities close to Vancouver and in the Grand 
Forks area. 


Table No. If—Production, Seeded Acreage, Farm Price and Farm Value of Potatoes, 1953, and 
Value of Potatoes expressed as a % of Provincial Income from Field Crops 


% of Prov. 
Average Total Field 
Seeded Yield Farm Farm Crops 

Production % Total Acreage % Total Bus. Acre Price Value % Total Total! 


@anadays. cate wae ON, 002,000 100-0 321,100 100-0 208 0-79 52,717,000 100-0 

Prince Edward Island........ 10, 647,000 15-9 39,000 12-1 273 0-48 5,111,000 9°7 30-67 
Nova Scotia 2,864,000 4-3 12,400 3-8 231 0-85 2,434,000 4-6 14-28 
New Brunswick 13,988, 000 20-9 48, 400 15-0 289 0-43 6,015, 000 11-4 26°76 
inl (2) ofc es ote Create 16, 600, 000 24:7 100, 000 31-1 166 0-85 14,110,000 26-7 9-57 
Omtaniorcen estes. cp mL eso 000 7-7 63 , 000 19-6 188 1:07 12,715,000 24-1 4-12 
Mamitobain..-.itsctencasns eee | O5 100,000 4-8 18, 800 5-8 170 0-63 2,013,000 3°8 1-15 
Saskatchewani....0...-..02cs 1,677,000 2-5 12,800 4-0 131 1-30 2,180,000 4-1 0-34 
Alberta. .-cgnersrareiets sare 2,757,000 4-1 15,400 4-8 179 1-28 3,529,000 6-7 1-15 
British Columbia............... 3,390,000 5-0 11,300 3-5 300 1:36 4,610,000 8-7 15-03 


1 Does not include forest and maple products or tree fruits. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Revised Estimates of Production, Value and Stocks of Principal Field Crops 1953 
and 1954—February 1955. 


As Source of Farm Income: 


The Table above gives a fairly clear idea as to which provinces of Canada 
depend on potatoes as a principal source of farm revenue. It also reveals some 
rather striking differences in relative income. The Maritime Provinces, as a 
region, in 1953, produced 40:1 per cent of all Canadian production. This 
production was achieved on 30-9 per cent of the total seeded acreage but 
resulted in a return to Maritime producers of only 25-7 per cent of the farm 
value of the Canadian crop. The average prices received in Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick, in 1953, indicate what can happen price-wise to 
an area whose farmers are almost wholly dependent on outside markets and 
whose products must travel a considerable distance to reach the market. 


The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec together produced 42-4 per cent 
of the total potato crop, using 50-7 per cent of the seeded acreage and receiving 
50 per cent of the total crop value. These provinces are net importers of 
potatoes, which fact is reflected in the much higher average farm prices received. 


*That is, farm production x average price at the farm. 
xx P y » . » 7 
Revenue from sale of farm produce, exclusive of produce used or consumed. 
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As is commonly known, potatoes are not an important field crop on the 
Prairies. Total production for the three Prairie Provinces together in the 
same year amounted to only 11-4 per cent of the nation’s crop. Yields, in the 
main; are low, and the value of the crop in relation to the other field crops is 
-very small. In Saskatchewan, as might be expected, the potato crop represented 
about one-third of one per cent of the total value of provincial field crops. 


British Columbia, on the other hand, enjoyed a total potato income only 
10 per cent below that of Prince Edward Island, from less than a third of Prince 
Edward Island’s production, and using less than 30 per cent of the Island’s 
acreage. It will be observed that British Columbia growers received in that 
year, as is usually the case, the highest farm price in Canada. 

Even in those provinces where the potato industry occupies a place of 
minor importance, considered against the national background, there exist 
groups of market gardeners and specialist growers, relatively few in number, 
who derive a major part of their income from potatoes. To these must be 
added a very large group of farmers who, while in no sense dependent on income 
from potatoes, nevertheless obtain cash revenue from this source. The 1951 
Census showed that of the 623,091 occupied farms in Canada in that year, potato 
growing found a place on 366,118. 

Potatoes will grow in most soils, but they are perhaps best adapted to 
sandy and medium loams and to a cool moist climate. However, light sandy 
soils are by no means essential to potato growing. Notable successes have been 
made in yields on much heavier soils (Red River Valley) and in peaty land. 

It is characteristic of the potato-growing industry of Canada that, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island, the main areas of production border 
similar potato-growing areas of the United States. Consequently, most Canadian 
potato growers have competitors immediately across the border, since nature, 
climate and soils ignore political boundaries. Hence, the valley of the Saint 
John River nurtures the potato industry of both New Brunswick and Maine, 
the largest surplus producing areas of Canada and the United States, respectively. 
The Red River Valley contains the potato-growing areas of North Dakota, 
Minnesota and Manitoba; and the Canadian waters of the Columbia irrigate 
the potato lands of both British Columbia and the State of Washington. In 
effect, therefore, the late-potato belt may be said to “straddle” the Canada- 
United States boundary. This close proximity of Canadian producing regions 
to the large late-crop producing areas in the United States compounds the 
problems of Canadian growers and will be the subject of further comment 
later in this Report. 


A statistical history, 1908-1954, of the acreage, production, yield, average 
farm price and total farm value of potatoes is shown in Table No. III; and 
of potato production, 1930-1954, by provinces, is shown in Table No. IV: 


Acreage v. Prices: 


Acreage seeded to potatoes in Canada has varied greatly from year to year, 
largely in response to yields and price changes. “There is probably no other 
crop in the production of which the farmer is more quick to react to changes 
than in the case of potatoes. Potatoes are a food product with a highly inelastic 
demand at the consumer level. This in turn results in comparatively violent 
changes (in prices) from year to year at the farm level, which quickly bring 
about the farmer’s response in acreage adjustments. Price changes the year 
previous to seeding are of most importance, but even the price changes of the 
year, two years previous to seeding, are also of importance.” (Evidence: page 
112—Dr. E. C. Hope.) That a similar relationship exists across the border is 
confirmed by current United States investigations. 
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Table No. I1I—Potatoes—Canada—Acreage, Production, Farm Price 
and Value, 1908-09 to 1955-56 


Average Average Total 

C Y Seeded Yield per Farm Farm 

EOD agee ar Acreage Seeded Acre Production Price Value 

acres bu. 000 bu. $ per bu. $ 000 
TOOSAOGS.. Fey Bret ee Were perk. Bee ee De oad 504, 000 146-5 73,788 0-47 34,819 
OOO SU Oe 9 hae Peels ce, eed eire eae vaca 514, 000 193-3 99, 088 0:37 36,399 
TOROS coy, Personen Rasen erro eT E ERY OER Cre ees 465, 000 119-3 55,461 0-49 27,427 
iC i CB ae) Ss OR ee Oe ss once er eee . 481,000 148-5 71,422 0-59 42,478 
POND 1S a ne. ce eget hy teeter re norotee tania 484, 000 175°3 84,885 0-44 37,329 
TOUS EA eee. ob. PE RO acc tte eee. ee 474, 000 165-8 78, 542 0-49 38,418 
POTATO Sere oa ache eo tere at egen nn, 476, 000 180-0 85, 673 0-49 41,598 
VOUS 2 1G SFSe «OEE SIE ccna arson mete essai comet 486, 000 124-2 60, 352 0-61 36,460 
BONG AUT oso oo pre eat aes. age es sace te vaaee coe ee mn. eis 473,000 133-8 63, 297 0-80 50, 982 
TOM aiieeencetse tere. .a- teers cian aeukece ie ieacra at eras 657, 000 121-7 79,892 1-01 80,804 
POUR ETON T. ELEN ce RESTS be See iee beeen 735, 000 142-0 104, 346 0-98 102, 235 
TONGS 20 WAN vi accectkaavesn recuse eee een eee tees 819, 000 153-3 125,575 0:95 118, 894 
VOZO=DIES APA Red AGE aes Ee Re Set 785, 000 170-7 133, 831 0-97 129, 803 
nS PSY seas aon Mage Bee mee te Rene bs eat hs phase a, 702, 000 153-0 107, 3463 0-77 82,148 
Oe Oe tee Meta t set csstedsce reer co ivet eee ae aes 684, 000 135-8 92,909 0-54 50, 320 
UQDS—DAa er ne tas, Sees... KERR ES, MESS, Te 561, 000 164:8 92,495 0-61 56,418 
LOA 0 tek. er BAER Raat ca, Ms eed tae 562, 000 168-2 94,413 0-51 47,956 
NODSH2G6 or cats. Dee. Stee eaetee 2.8. eee 522,000 128-3 67,028 1:24 82,860 
OOD s/o ae, Ae le ee ee ae EL A aes eee ee 523,000 149-5 78, 228 0-88 69, 204 
BS Pa RE Je ei od Mr leh lke Rh oh ag lve Re Br 572,000 135-3 77,4380 0-70 54, 341 
192829). Reh be ae UR eee oak CML et ed 599, 000 139-7 83, 658 0:49 40,874 
WO DOS Ob geri rene neces ae aed See a eae 544, 000 122-3 66, 550 0-95 63,372 
HOSOSS de ce eee eee. NEF ET EE eh acs 571, 000 140-7 80, 402 0-50 39,858 
GON OURS. ike, «cas 1 eee OC eer oe 592, 000 147-3 87,175 0:26 22,359 
OS OFS ote. See ef Pee eee, eR ee 522,000 126-0 65, 693 0:38 24,920 
VOR SSO4e tee. eek, eral Lee Cee NEE 528, 000 135-0 71,242 0-46 83,092 
WD AS ie he cc eaes fags cee tee ce eat Bo 569, 000 140:8 80, 158 0-30 23,822 
TOBE OS RET a She ee, SAE EE, LE 507,000 127-2 64,450 0-48 80, 854 
VO RG 8 Siw Oe Me Rar Re 502, 000 131-5 66, 023 0-68 45,125 
POS COC ire. ene ne OE. Leet Oe eper nn, Sean een 531, 000 133-5 70,912 0-38 26, 650 
POSS=BORES. TEPEr ere t ys. Vee Tee SU eee 522, 000 115-0 59,897 0-55 33, 093 
O39 240 woke Scene ere NO OS eb ee ee Re 518,000 116-7 60, 650 0-68 41,065 
LOO SA TTR Fe PIVEN oc ohare tet ttevscs taht cake een te. 545,000 130-0 70,500 0-50 35,394 
gO) SE A UN coe Peek Oa OL, | CORRE oh iy GIT 479, 500 128-7 61,731 0:75 46, 234 
1 UO es ian Sam alee ee, at niin ie ee RAE MI 467,400 141-6 66,188 0-91 60, 143 
TORSHAE TM LESEMI CUTER DRT ee. ETAT FSS. 484, 300 137-5 66, 580 1-07 71,412 
NG BAAS, tives: deere era aot. ces subnet. eee 471,000 156-4 73, 644 0:91 67,198 
LO BAG nee ea a ck Maleate ret Gece. ne $e ee 439, 100 121-0 53,116 1-34 iL jo08 
OAC 24s [Pe eee wh ha Et a oc eer Re a 445,700 156-1 69, 594 1:02 lgtos 
POS (AAS Ste ee et fel Ih or tin oy EE RN GEE SA icy Oe 408 , 200 155-2 63,°69 1-31 83,1038 
HOSEA hee. tee, OEE ee. Oa Ome 400,800 184-6 73,993 0-98 72,749 
OA See ccs Meters cat Peshe PER cougs de caste rnecouBerecpackest 389, 400 181-8 70,800 0-91 64, 292 
TODO SOU eRe cr rites ania Weta Foy le iene 369, 600 197-6 73,041 0-74 54,329 
DO eee tongs PERE een a. nyo. eR mete 284, 900 169-7 48,361 2-03 98, 088 
WO G2E SS ine eee Seen Lk Sore i ea 296, 800 202-4 60,071 1-68 100, 784 
1A Eo Sat Nas ne eee rs 0 ae oy Maer 321,100 208-7 67, 002 0-79 52,717 
1085 55:4 tee eS ee Porta. 296, 200 169-9 50, 3262 1-26? 63, 616 

Waals vee A ae ts Ree PG Pe eee 3C6, 300 177-4 OF OO4a Ie Mt Meee” 2 age A ot 


1Crop Estimate August 30, 1955. 


ene 1955, Estimates. (The Tariff Board Estimate of Average Farm Prices, as of July 31, 1955, 
was $1.69). 


‘The census figure for this year (Canada Year Book, 1954, page 1268) is given as 62, 230, 052. 
Sourcsr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table No. [V—Canadian Production by Provinces, 1930 to 1955 


*Revised Figures on the Basis of 1951 Census, from 1941, forward, 


1Crop Estimate August 30, 1955. 


Sourcs: Canada: Department of Agriculture. 
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(000 Bushels) 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Prince Edward Island.......c.ccce: 7,998 8,140 5,313 6, 267 8,040 5,075 6, 568 
Nova Scotiacccsscananeonnnnnn 5,563 3, 243 Brood. 3,110 4,088 3,477 3, 262 
News Brunswicl.....0),. ea... 9,755 10,568 6,427 8,990 11,563 7,305 9,472 
Quchbetniarie...... ee eee. 22,485 28,162 19,125 22,407 23,740 18,897 20,560 
Ontariose eek oe ns. 18,275 20,070 15,860 16, 853 19,717 13,130 15,467 
4, 667 3, 187 3, 833 3,813 4,333 1,677 
4,033 4,913 3,808 2,385 5, 882 2,720 
4,627 3,503 3,093 3,062 Salis 3,027 
3, 665 3,828 2,880 3,750 Salae 3, 267 
CAUNAUDIA. 3-5..sisn tetas Oreo 80,402 87,175 65, 693 71, 242 80, 158 64,450 66, 023 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941* 1942 1943 
Prince Edward Island....4:s.4.....008-. 5, 785 6, 403 7,400 7, 6382 SRY 4 8,426 6,056 
Noval Scotian... ee eee 3, 142 2,543 3, 388 3,855 3,162 4,100 2,210 
New Brunswithec....1.thbecnle 9, 622 6, 787 8,398 11,493 8,820 10, 620 16, 260 
Qiulecbecae.. con a ee 20,763 16,595 17,895 21,875 18, 000 16,445 16,420 
Ontanlogn. ven e eeee 16,817 12,427 12,078 1255 12,915 11, 688 11, 696 
Manito Dai ......cc scum ee eo 3,190 3,360 2,973 4,980 3,541 3,812 
Saskatchewan 5,482 2,868 4,247 3,301 D176 3, 605 
Albertaer.. oc. 3,478 2,032 3,103 2,653 3,720 3,070 
British Columbia 2,992 3,230 4,067 2,528 GS V9 3,401 
GAINTASOIAN Bo cutee bo Paid 70,912 59,897 60, 650 70, 500 61,731 66, 183 66, 580 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Prince Edward Island.............00....0. 8,451 7,827 9,599 9,428 10,107 12,980 10, 684 
Nova. Scotia... eee 4,387 2,607 Snell PPA 3, 234 3, lol 3,216 
New Brunswickie...teten cs 16,170 10,727 15,118 14, 604 15,402 16,899 15,129 
Quebechss Fe ee os ew stone 21,207 12,281 15, 000 13,486 18,538 15,330 18, 256 
Ontario ee 12, 658 10, 956 14,760 11,970 15,426 13,584 15,110 
Miainitobsis &.855. ascites cee 2,016 2,190 2,214 2,663 2000 2,085 2,826 
Saskatchewan e-em ee PATE 1, 641 2, 182 2,635 2,289 1,535 1,833 
Al bentasnceerc mee eee 3,088 2,280 3,419 o,0¢2 3,114 2,108 3,075 
British: Columbias se eee 2,913 2,607 3,811 3,291 rod 3, 128 2,912 
GA NA DIA Ses Se eo cer aren naman 73, 644 53,116 69, 594 63, 360 73,993 70, 800 73,041 
1951 1952 1953 1954 19551 
Prince Edward sland eee ce 5,920 10,800 10, 647 9,176 10,373 
Nova Scobiag coerce ten ae 2,034 2,760 2,864 2,497 2,706 
New Brunswick# = ees 9,525 10,974 13, 988 10,123 12, 502 
QueDeG.. 255. cere eer eae 12,739 diseoo 16, 600 11,408 10,499 
Ontario Mecheaue Sse ites eorta Tere ee te 9, 662 11,276 11,883 9,492 9, 628 
Manitoba.............. 2,244 2,751 3,196 1,800 2,000 
Saskatchewan... 1,923 1,847 1,677 1,054 1,300 
Alberta, cca AS peor ee Raabe 2,354 3, 256 Qh 1,900 2,600 
British Columbiaw...- eee 1,960 2,652 3,390 2,876 2,726 
GIA NEAND Ae 3 See oe ieee a core eee 48,361 60, 071 67, 002 50, 326 54, 334 


Table No. V and Chart No. 1, as presented at the hearing by Dr. Hope, are 
of interest: 


Table No. V—Annual Changes in Acreage and Farm Price of Potatoes in Canada 


Acreage of Potatoes in Canada Farm Price of Potatoes—Per Bushel 
Crop Actual Percent of Percent of Average, Two 
Year (000 Previous Previous Year, Previous 

Beginning omitted) Year One Year Years 
1927 dic GRO. ee SOE OM he RE et ees ee 
1928 HIS 2 CRLF nS ted 0-49 FO. and lee 
1929 i 0:95 194 132 
1930 571 105 0-50 53 123 
1931 592 104 0-26 52 52 
1932 522 88 0-38 146 99 
1933 528 101 0-46 121 133 
1934 569 108 0-30 65 93 
1935 507 89 0-48 160 PTZ 
1936 502 99 0-68 142 151 
1937 531 106 0-38 56 99 
19388 522 98 0:55 145 100 
1939 518 99 0-68 124 134 
1940 545 105 0-50 74 99 
1941 479 88 0-74 148 iW 
1942 467 97 0-90 122 135 
1943 484 104 1:07 119 120 
1944 471 97 0-92 86 102 
1945 439 93 1-36 148 Lae 
1946 446 102 1-038 76 112 
1947 408 91 1-32 128 102 
1948 401 98 1-00 76 102 
1949 389 97 0-93 93 84 
1950 370 95 0:77 83 88 
1951 285 i, 2-03 264 173 
1952 297 104 1-68 83 173 
1953 321 108 0-78 46 65 
1954 296 92 1-42 182 114 


Source: Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 


In this Table are given the calculations used by the witness to show the 
percentage changes in potato acreage for Canada for each year, related to the 
percentage changes in potato prices for the average of the two preceding years. 
The two percentage-change figures are plotted in Chart No. 1: 


Cuart No. 1 


Percentage Changes in Canadian Acreage of Potatoes Related to Average 
Percentage Changes in Price For Two Years Previous to Seeding. 


Percentage Change 
170 


160 


Price Changes 


100 


90 hoes Changes 


79530 19],0 1950 
Source: Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 


It will be noted that changes in price from year to year vary greatly as com- 
pared with changes in acreage. It will also be noted that there is a marked degree 
of correspondence in the movement of the two lines in the Chart. They tend to 
rise and fall together; only three times in twenty-three years did they not move 
in the same direction in the same year. 

The size of the Canadian potato crop prior to and during the First War was 
not significantly different from what it has been in the past ten years (see Table 
No. III). From 1918 to 1922 there was a substantial increase in acreage and 
production. There has been a downward trend since 1922, continuing unevenly 
to the present time. This movement was halted temporarily from 1948 to 1950, 
when Canadian potato production received an impetus from the United States 
price-support program. 
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The six following paragraphs incorporate evidence submitted by the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture. (Evidence: pages 91c to 111): 
Acreage of potatoes in Canada rose sharply toward the end of World 
War I, remained high for a few years after the war and then fell to a level 
a little above pre-war by 1925. A very slow reduction occurred from 1928 
to 1940; since then, the decline has been more rapid. 


Potato acreage for the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia 
shows the same general trend as that for Canada. There has been no down- 
ward trend in acreage in the past twenty-five years in either Prince Edward 
Island or New Brunswick. A moderate rise took place during the last war 
but acreage 1s now running at about the pre-war level. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces, acreage was relatively stable from 1930 to 1940, but a sharp falling off 
has taken place since 1940, particularly in Saskatchewan. Potato acreage 
in British Columbia has been more stable over the long term than in any 
other province, except Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick; even in 
British Columbia there has been a considerable decline since 1940. 

Yield per Acre: Yield per acre in Canada has varied widely (see Table 


No. VI): 
Table No. VI—Yields* of Potatoes, by Provinces, 1930 to 1955 
(Bushels) 

1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Prince Edward Island......0..0.0..00..... 175-0 151-7 141-7 166-7 200-0 153-3 196-7 
INIOVEr SCOULA ce fcc oh. eee i cece as 178-3 143-2 171-7 151-7 186-7 168-8 158-3 
New Brunswick 203 -2 175-0 133-3 191-7 213-3 165-0 210-0 
QUCD SCH Renee ate Reena 135-7 192-7 144-3 168-3 165-5 147-7 156-7 
GEA WLO Bete ce sare encec hase eR 115-0 117-2 101-7 107-0 120-0 88-0 106-7 
WIE TNT (6) oY: Be. Ben, ARE rk ee oh eee 139-7 123-3 98-3 105-0 91-7 125-7 50-0 
Saskatchewan 114-5 94-0 17 83-3 46-5 118-8 59-2 
Alberta. pepe We eee 140-0 128-3 113-3 96-7 93-3 106-7 101-7 
British’ Colum b1a...2).. Sees. 160-2 178-0 198-3 160: 193-3 178-3 186-7 
CO ARUNGAU DIA ees coer cota e accccsaedeece 140-7 147-3 126-0 135-0 140-8 127-2 131-5 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1941** 1942 1943 
Prince Edward Island.......cee 161-7 186-7 200-0 180-0 133-3 220-0 136-7 
INOW. SUS COULA ereccoreetmcrrresctayteea eres 143-3 120-0 158-3 168-3 170-0 200-0 100-0 
ING WARTS WICK: ..diacyssc elon feces 191-7 133-3 165-0 211-7 200-0 225-0 288-3 
Quebec NS Aras Bese eucac ence ASSIS 145-0 118-7 129-5 146-0 125-0 115-0 111-7 
ONG AIO Se cr ners. a sai emery ete eater ae? 111-7 85-0 85-0 76:7 105-0 97-8 108-3 
Manito ia ern eee 133-3 100-0 93-3 86-7 150-0 136-7 141-7 
BASKAGCHO WAN cis sccssscscececeet tee aes 45-0 108-3 60-0 86-7 91-7 148-3 103-3 
PUD OITA sepsis sos Fase sters evs foosp rset Riosea pas 150-0 123-3 80-0 bia, 108-3 158-3 115-0 
BrivnishyC oli pia; cac. 201-7 160-0 170-0 203-3 160-0 166-7 191-7 
CANA DA wi tosat eteoe te 133-5 115-0 116-7 130-0 128-7 141-6 137-5 

1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Prince Edward Telaniaien occa tae 201-7 178-3 196-7 225-0 218-3 275-0 255-0 
Nova Scotia.. aoe : Statice hee ee ee 205-0 141-7 196-7 141-7 220-0 228-3 240-0 
New Brunswick §.:}..6:5.... 0/8 258-3 170-0 233°3 236-7 255-0 306-7 286-0 
RCD OR Ae sacs ened anh chai 148-3 96-7 125-0 118-3 161-2 133-3 163-0 
Ontario SNE eee, ease eR, Ve 118-3 110-0 150-0 133-3 176-7 160-0 192-0 
Manitoba Ree che. chen etry coe | 83-3 100-0 90-0 123-3 136-7 113-3 142-0 
Saskatchewan. s2ses8 10 .)..1 een: 90-0 61-7 80-0 106-7 105-0 78-3 103-0 
Alberta... Re ier. tere 125-0 100-0 130-0 133-0 148-3 96:7 150-0 
British Columbia....cccccccccscccceeuces 186-7 165-0 211-7 208-3 213-3 230-0 233-0 
CRINIAVD Aare oe ei oe 156-4 121-0 156-1 155-2 184-6 181-8 197-6 


—_ 
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Table No. ViI—Yields* of Potatoes, by Provinces, 1930 to 1955—Concluded 


(Bushels) 

1951 19527 S501 953: 1954 19551 
Prince Edward Island.............ss0 200-0 300-0 273-0 248-0 253-0 
NovarScotia.....2 ee 180-0 230-0 231-0 221-0 220-0 
New Brunswick Beneen........eeee 250-0 257-0 289-0 222-0 266-0 
Québec Sisto eee ee 138-5 150-0 166-0 126-0 114-0 
ORGEITO: 8 iiss en ee 176-0 201-0 188-6 168-0 166-0 
Manitoba. acacia 142-0 159-0 170-0 105-0 105-0 
Saskatchewan!cs0 7.02. eee 122-5 131-0 131-0 95-0 112-0 
AVDeirtia§.: icc. cc ne oe ee 133-0 195-0 179-0 123-0 164-0 
British Columbian... eee 200-0 260-0 300-0 282-0 290-0 
CAINAND A cicecctcn eee ne 169-7 202-4 208-7 170-5 177-4 


* Average Yield Per Seeded Acre 
** Revised Estimates 1941-1951 
*** Current Estimates 1952-1954 
1 Crop Estimate August 30, 1955. 


Source: Canada: Department of Agriculture; Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


There was no significant trend either way before 1940, except that the 
1920’s were moderately higher on the average than the 1930’s. After 1940, 
and more or less coincident with the decline in acreage, yields began to 
improve. The better yields associated with the period following 1940 are 
variously ascribed to more liberal use of fertilizer, better control over 
disease and insects, and better cultural practices. Rainfall is an important 
factor in producing good yields in non-irrigated lands, and there is not much 
doubt that prices affect yields to the degree that good prices enable the 
grower to apply more commercial fertilizer. There appears to have been a 
certain amount of shifting of potato acreage from low to higher-yielding 
areas, as well as some concentration within the areas where production is 
intensive and highly specialized. (The Board believes that this tendency 
is, however, markedly less than in the United States.) 

There was no significant trend in potato yields per acre in New 
Brunswick or Prince Edward Island from 1908 to 1940. From 1940 to 
date, there has been a persistent upward trend in yields. Normal per-acre 
yield, in these provinces, now runs about 250 bushels as compared with 170 
bushels, 15 years ago. There has been a strong tendency for these yields 
to run in cycles, most of the peaks coming two or three years apart. 

Ontario and Quebec show an upward trend in yield since 1940, varying 
from about 180 to 200 bushels, as compared with about 100 bushels, 15 
years ago. Yield cycles are also clearly evident in these two provinces. 

In Manitoba and Saskatchewan there was a downward trend in yield 
from 1910 until the middle 1930’s, and even now yields are not any higher 
than in the 1920’s. Alberta shows an upward trend since the middle 1930’s, 
and in British Columbia the movement has been upward since about 1945. 


Net Supply v. Population Growth: 


Total supply of potatoes, as distinct from total human consumption, is 


calculated by adding imports to production. From the resulting figures, exports 


are deducted to give net supply. For significant statistics, see Table No. VII and 
Chart No. 2: 
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Table No. Vii—Crop Years: Canadian Potato Production, Imports, Exports and Net Supply 


per Capita 
Net - Net Supply 
Production Imports Exports Supply Population Per Capita 
(000 bus.) (000 bus.) (000 bus.) (000 bus.) (000) (bus.) 
667 4,577 62, 640 10,029 6-2 
335 7,958 72,779 10, 208 71 
190 3,418 83, 947 10,376 8-1 
179 1,325 64, 547 10,510 6-1 
207 2,740 68,709 10, 633 6-5 
174 1,445 78, 887 10,741 7-3 
217 W505 63,112 10,845 5-8 
247 1,344 64, 926 10,950 5-9 
276 3,074 68, 114 11,045 6-2 
986 2,290 58,593 11, 152 5-3 
904 3,507 58, 047 11, 267 5-2 
681 2,407 68,774 11,381 6-0 
657 2,120 60, 268 11,507 5-2 
1,062 1,894 Goren 11, 654 5-6 
390 2,530 64, 435 11,795 5-5 
715 10,550 63, 809 11,946 5-3 
7,987 3,310 57,793 12,072 4-8 
664 10,597 59, 661 12,292 4-9 
359 6,729 56, 990 12,551 4-5 
515 SOL 63, 137 12,823 4-9 
1,519 11,889 60, 430 13,447 4-5 
949 7,453 66, 537 UEP? 4-9 
3,781 2,675 49, 467 14,009 3-5 
2,248 4,352 57, 967 14, 430 4-0 
1,959 5,522 63,439 14,781 4-3 
LOSSTOON tales ehhh caeeees 50,3261 3,530? 2,800 51,056 15,195 3-4 


february 1955 estimate. 
2August 1, 1954 to March 31, 1955, 2,530,000 bushels. April 1 to July 31, 1,000,000, estimate. 
SAugust 1, 1954 to Apri! 80, 1955, 2,584,000 bushels. May 1 to July 31, 216,000, estimate. 


Sourcs: Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
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Cuart No. 2 


Millions of bushels 


Total Supply of Potatoes 


Mi 11h ons 


Population Growth 
15 


Average Annual Rate of Increase 1.6% 


10 


Bushels fer capita Net Supply 
7.0 L Ze 
| We 
Na ot : 
5.0 a 
Average Annual Rate of Decline 2.6% 


ns 


j 9 6 4 t i a A A i 
FV 940 990 1555 


SourcE: Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 


Over the past twenty-three years, the total supply of potatoes has been 
moving downward at an average compound rate of about 1-2 per cent per 
year. Net supply per capita has had a downward trend at the average com- 
pound rate of 2-6 per cent per year. Population, on the other hand, has 
increased at a compound rate of 1:6 per cent per year. 
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“As the forces which have contributed to a decline in the per capita 
use for potatoes will likely continue to operate”, stated Dr. E. C. Hope, “I 
would suspect that the gradual decline in the total Canadian market will con- 
tinue. If the current rate of population-increase should slow down, this would 
certainly be the case” (Evidence: page 1238). 


In the United States: 


Production of potatoes in the United States is given in Table No. VIII: 


Table No. VI0I— United States Potato Production 1930-1955 
(000 Bushels) 


1930 1931 1 ils) 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Ti (GET 3 pt ee EP a PRET See 44,750 47,988 40,460 42,000 55,404 38, 880 45, 885 
ING CD Gove te eee eR erty A cs nese-ka 30, 997 33,075 29,274 38, 467 27,830 26,400 
[EYOTA Iie heb: Ses RRM EEE Sey Cace Ooatcnas a: 28, 620 23,650 23,843 32,770 25,536 25,212 
INTEC Fai 1d cee ceo ees, en. eee oo eee 24, 564 30, 264 Has SVAN 36,176 28,101 265125 
NAVE SG OMS TIN cste Pema reteeziscdeasc crenata ee 26,319 24, 621 18, 620 31,968 23, 534 20,090 
hi DhabeVS(oh i eRe eRe OREN, Scones: 28,880 29,562 22,035 20,463 29,400 12,502 
INORG SCO Geicecccrec ce so ate eines ee 9,028 9, 686 9,548 6, 210 13, 230 6,105 
@olorados... 09 ck ee ee een 10,070 12,650 14, 700 7,812 18, 000 18, 500 
layover cae ioe cise ene ee 25,520 22,800 25,530 23, 932 22,360 22,260 
IOS ecard aii ota ee pie ae 12, 240 13, 464 10, 008 14, 700 16, 524 14, 430 
SO UAE TOx Se oe sere Boos ee eres 308,339 313,424 286,931 337,175 318,887 274,195 
Neéwalerseyerttre tk tac eee tee 7,434 6, 900 6, 840 8,320 8, 632 8, 840 
ANAS oC RS geo re, ee ah et REM Oe 2 Be os Be 13,786 9,579 8,740 13,493 11,340 7,380 
Rotalulntermeden--see eee 36, 384 34,724 26,818 32,279 34, 992 25,897 
sRotalBbanliyzmacccot eutectic ee 39,402 28,277 28,557 36, 651 33,799 31,826 
oval MOS UA. es obey co waean eens 340,572 384,125 376,425 342,306 406,105 387,678 331,918 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
A's Ee BoC a, eens, egal ann ee 48,503 39, 600 37, 260 41,762 43,035 42, 660 73,485 
ING we Ore sos been devsccues evctenieenvseeene 28,375 26,840 26,797 28,457 27,676 27,676 29,678 
Rennsyslivsam ta, Metevcrcccscrscornconneecsccates 25,215 22,002 22,440 21,000 21,450 17, 584 18, 656 
Wich panier sh oan ae cee eee. 28, 634 30, 000 24,250 17, 548 20,020 16,562 22,365 
WIS OMG ES By een ate eel Soren tomee at: 18,525 19, 080 17,336 13, 246 14,378 10,050 16, 368 
IMinnesouave nie. Alc eta ieccmaerce ae: 24,411 20,700 20,315 23,750 16, 068 18,050 23,004 
North Da koteas..c:.s. ne ee ee 11,970 12,070 14, 025 18, 630 15,015 17,955 22,100 
GoloradGtis sc ehe eee eee 15,588 11,830 14,400 13, 936 12,529 17,020 18, 705 
LCI ING Yes eee dies abe RO 29,520 28,750 28,520 33, 280 27,450 30, 590 43,470 
a0) 8 eer ee Sere Geek eee eee eee 10, 030 12, 626 12, 600 9,476 10, 614 9,180 8,550 
mo talielustiG. one c,. venience ie. 310,170 287,786 288,956 295,547 278,746 286,099 363,543 
New Jersey Tee es iret LIN eta OC 10,080 10,530 7,480 10, 285 10, 340 10, 136 11,431 
Nl fea ole) Re ope EC einer Dea ee 10, 920 10,349 6, 786 10, 286 6,808 7,242 9,594 
‘Tovaltlmtermed set ac ee 36, 509 37, 923 27,617 33, 572 29, 658 31,165 34,774 
Total Marlyagstresccalhteeteae 46,710 45,908 46, 586 48, 984 47,198 Hoae2D 66,339 
AO D1 SUR SPA ac eet ch eee ees 393,389 371,617 363,159 378,103 355,602 370,489 464,656 


EES Ee ee ee 
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Table No. VItI—United States Potato Production, 1930-1955 
(000 Bushels)—Concluded 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


54,549 77,745 64, 400 74,305 70,215 63,360 
30, 440 42,570 33, 090 38,035 30, 660 34,390 
16,577 20,066 17,985 19,425 19, 158 19, 920 
MaGhiga tend. scree gee eect. ets 19, 548 18, 040 18, 327 12,390 16,350 17, 160 15,300 
12,160 11,865 10, 080 13,050 13, 600 13, 400 
19,140 16,610 16,940 17,280 17,000 16,275 
23, 460 17,760 20,480 20, 000 21,645 21,280 
17,745 19, 780 18, 500 21, 450 18,810 18, 200 
45,000 41,160 28, 600 45,000 36,000 49, 200 

7,021 7,560 5, 460 6,765 6,270 7,650 


Totalitzatecte-creth. ots eee 301,372 322,999 357,389 295,829 353,012 323,772 338,659 
New Jersey cucgegn ten oc ome 8,804 12,567 14,076 13,514 13, 629 8,554 12, 502 
Vie ent es eee 5,976 8,772 10, 676 9,450 11,529 9,126 7,964 
Total'Intermed...4:207022)....272un ee 24,037 32,855 38, 270 33,801 36, 306 27,301 29, 204 
Total: Marky <4, Soe 2) Se aes E45) 62, 166 80,310 59,418 65, 336 60, 492 62,033 
Total UeAvsteets. Slo. aee .. 883,184 418,020 475,969 389,048 454,654 411,565 429,896 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955! 
Maine scre.ceps cc ete IEE oP. cSt... SEE 44, 500 54, 360 59, 625 49,725 69, 750 
New. YiOrle ty ctea.ien Memaete Mister cryin ot Rie 27,900 30, 725 30, 860 30, 935 29, 550 
Pentisy lv anta Segre oe, RON De ee coee 16,215 14, 400 13,020 14,210 13, 680 
Michigany.s..crcrt ees. eS eG. ee eatat 10, 800 10,360 10,730 9,555 9,446 
WISCONSIN tec i ee eee ace eee 9,805 12,040 14,335 11,610 11, 265 
Minnesotante eee Sint cee ner tah ere ne, ee een 11,900 12,240 12,480 16,000 15, 596 
North Dakota......,dt9th.. Ag ee. Oe... ae 13,320 14, 400 17,340 18, 620 17,150 
Colorad 0.3.2. coe, cw Ae Ek EE 12,240 19, 250 19,095 17,280 18,585 
PASD Oe eee Ee Tee ee 36, 680 42,780 46, 500 42,075 49,225 
ODIO 5s RA eee tO are ee asi oe 5,250 4,800 4,800 5,750 5, 980 
Total Later $ sae... Le Os tk 250, 925 282,591 296,879 287, 453 old, 027 
New Jerseys eet ce Mca pet raeie ssc 7,476 4,866 6,519 5, 784 6, 982 
Virginia. Vas ges te, See eh 6, 882 4,692 6,300 4,789 6,369 
Hotal [ntermnedenc:.. s. meee crc eee fee 20,424 14,059 17,641 15, 7215 20,314 
"TOGA atl yee tet eee eee eee 49,170 52,440 65,555 51,931 58, 698 
Total U.S Acisased?. overt er ie etn 320,519 349, 098 380,075 355, 099 392, 539 


1—Crop Estimate: United States Department of Agriculture—September 10, 1955. 
Source: Canada: Department of Agriculture. 


Potatoes are grown in every state of the Union. As in Canada, they are 
the largest vegetable crop and provide the major part of farmers’ cash income 
from the sale of vegetables. As with the Canadian industry, the long-term trend 
of production has been down, consumption is declining (but at a less rapid rate 
than in Canada), and acreage seeded to potatoes is decreasing. 


Since 1930, total production of potatoes in the United States has varied 
widely but showed no particular trend until after the beginning of World War 
Il. From 1943 onwards, production increased rapidly owing to wartime demand 
and to higher prices resulting from price supports. Throughout the war and 
early post-war years, United States potato crops remained unusually large, but 
declined sharply in 1951 following the removal of price supports. Average yearly 
production since 1951 has been 351,198,000 bushels, a drop of nearly 20 per cent 
from the support-price era average of 428,367,000 bushels, but not greatly lower 
than the average crops which were produced between the wars. 
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Acreage and yields, like production, have varied considerably but again 
showed no very definite trend prior to the mid-thirties. Since 1935, acreage has 
declined sharply—however, increasing yields have offset the decrease in antici- 
pated production, which, as noted above, has been relatively stable except for 
the war years. 

“This changing pattern of acreage and yield reflects a shift toward more 
specialization in production of this crop. Acreage has continually shifted from 
low to high yielding areas and new varieties and cultural practices have come 
into use, all of which have contributed to rising yields per acre.” (Technical 
Bulletin 1105—U.S.D.A.) 


Three-Crop Pattern: 


In the United States, potatoes are harvested in every month of the year. In 
fact, the United States has three distinct crops: 

(1) Late potatoes, which represent 81 per cent of total production. This is 

the crop which is concentrated in the States of Maine, Idaho, New York, 

Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota and the State 

of Colorado. The harvesting period is largely in September and October. 


(2) Intermediate-crop potatoes, representing only about 44 per cent of total 
United States production, are grown chiefly in New Jersey, Virginia, Mary- 
land and Kansas. These are harvested mainly from May to October. 

(3) Early-crop potatoes, the ones well-known to Canadian consumers, 
because they normally represent the greater part of our purchases of United 
States potatoes. California is the chief supplier of early potatoes so far as 
Canada is concerned, but all the Atlantic States from North Carolina south- 
ward, including the Gulf States, are in the early potato belt. Early-crop 
potatoes supply about 144 per cent of total production. The harvest period 
extends from December to June. 


Apart from those differences in respect of the crops, which result largely 
from differences in climate, the United States potato-growing industry varies 
from ours in other important ways: It probably could be said that United States 
commercial potato growers, and especially those in the nearby late-potato belt: 

(i) achieve greater yields per acre; 

(ii) accomplish those yields with less labor because of greater mechanization ; 

(111) have concentrated their potato acreage into relatively fewer and larger 

farms; and 


(iv) in consequence, grow potatoes at a lower cost per bushel than do 
Canadians. 


The fact that in a considerable area of the United States potato growing is 


neither important nor particularly efficient would not affect the general applica- 
bility of the above statement. 


Modern Production Techniques: 


_The surprising extent to which mass (or even assembly-line) production of 
agricultural products on this continent has superseded older and earlier methods 
is becoming a matter of general knowledge. These modern techniques of 
mechanized farming are now being applied to the planting and harvesting of a 
growing range of products, and potatoes are no exception to the rule. Coin- 
cident with development of modern machinery is the trend toward cultivation 
of crop-areas large enough to support the cost of such machines. In the United 
States, and perhaps merely to a lesser extent as yet in Canada, the farm which 
produces a small quantity of many different agricultural commodities is making a 
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progressively smaller contribution to total production: these farms cannot easily 
compete, largely because their operation is too costly in terms of labor and 
machinery. It may well be that for any branch of agricultural industry to ignore 
this movement toward mechanization and concentration, or to fail to make 
adjustments to it, is to court increasing difficulties. 

The Board has secured considerable evidence in support of the contention 
that there exists a direct relationship between concentration of acreage and pro- 
duction of potatoes. The United States Department of Agriculture’s ‘““Report on 
Potato Acreage, Production and Yield, by Size of Farms” (Census of 1950) gives 
these data: For the United States as a whole, in 1949, -3 per cent of the farms 
in that country which grew more than 50 acres of potatoes each, produced 42 
per cent of the total crop. Farms with 25-50 acres of potatoes, representing 
‘5 per cent of all farms, grew 21 per cent of the total crop. Less than one per 
cent of the United States farms reporting potato production, therefore, grew 
almost two-thirds of the potato crop of that country in the year under review. 
At the other extreme, says the Report, 96 per cent of such farms had less than 
three acres each and together produced less than one-tenth of the total crop. 


The United States Department of Agriculture attributes to this concentra- 
tion of acreage, along with better cultural practices and the use of more suitable 
land, the resulting higher yields. High yields, in the main, are found on large- 
acreage farms; low yields on low-acreage farms (see Table No. IX): 


Table No. EX—Farm Acreage Groups and Yield per Acre of 1949 Crop in Selected 
Potato-growing States along the United States-Canadian Border 


United 

Acreage North States 
Group Maine New York Michigan Wisconsin Minnesota Dakota Idaho Washington Total 

Yield per acre in bushels 

0-1- 0-9 146 118 112 98 90 84 177 148 102 
1-0- 1-9 168 104 95 74 67 53 188 149 82 
2-0 - 2-9 324 143 110 80 75 53 247 204 110 
38:0 - 9-9 385 227 156 133 111 127 252 309 187 
10-0 - 24-9 426 282 190 185 166 191 5 396 259 
25-0 - 49-9 468 261 201 279 176 174 246 369 285 
50-0 - plus 488 272 236 317 201 186 245 412 289 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture Report on Potato Acreage, 
Production and Yield by size of Farms (Census of 1950). 


The concentration of United States potato growing among fewer farms 
in specialized areas during the 15-year period, 1934 to 1949, was coincident 
with a startling increase in yield per acre. In 1934, it required over three 
million farms to produce 406,105,000 bushels, yielding on the average 113 
bushels per acre. By 1949, about half that number of farms grew 411,565,000 
bushels, yielding well over 200 bushels per acre (see Chart No. 3). 

This development of concentrated potato production is a feature of the 
spectacular improvement in farm productivity which has occurred over the 
past quarter-century in the United States. To quote from the magazine 
“Fortune” (June, 1955): “Thanks to a fertile progressive technology, the 
average United States farm worker is 110 per cent more productive than he 
was twenty-five years ago, and so 37 per cent fewer farm workers, putting 
in fewer hours, are producing 54 per cent more than United States agriculture 
produced twenty-five years ago.” Some idea of the progress in potato pro- 
duction may be gained from a further statement in the same magazine to the 
effect that, whereas the man-hours required to produce 100 bushels of potatoes 
in 1930 numbered 63, today only 27 man-hours are needed—and that, as a 
national average for all farms. 
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Cuart No. 3 


Number of United States Farms Growing Potatoes and Yield Per Acre 
1899-1949 


No. of farms Yield per acre 
(millions ) ala) 


A 225 

3,000 
No. of farms 
2,750 rd 
2,500 175 
2,250 150 
2,000 125 
ss —_— 
7 ua oie ea 
Yield per acre 
1,750 NX / 100 
ws 

1,500 15 
1,250 50 
069 1899 190 19 2h 29 9 


Source: U.S.D.A.—Potatoes—Summary of 1950 Census data on acreage, production, and 
yield, by size of farms. 


Impact of Industrialization on Canada: 


The impact of this “industrialization” of the United States farm, and 
particularly of the potato farm, on the competing Canadian industry is bound 
to be severe. It is difficult to contemplate that wide differences in relative 
efficiency as between contiguous border areas can indefinitely be maintained. 
Soo.er or later the higher-cost area must either compete, or collapse—other 
things being equal. 

It was repeatedly stated by witnesses at the public hearings that the 
United States potato industry, and especially that portion of it which competes 
most directly with the Canadian, has a decided advantage in efficiency. The 
British Columbia growers, for instance, contended that their Washington State 
competitors produced 54 more tons of marketable grades per acre, at a cost 
$66.25 per acre lower than in the Fraser Valley. It was represented further 
that the Washington State growers enjoy lower transportation costs to Van- 
couver where comparable distances are involved. Prince Edward Island 
representatives, complaining about competition from United States potatoes, 
said: “Potatoes are harvested every month of the year in some part of the 
United States. In that country, modern farm practices are responsible for 
large commercial growing operations which have tended to drive small farmers 
cut of the potato business. The 1950 United States Census indicated that 
out of 1,649,906 farms reporting potato production, 63,404 commercial farms 
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produced 91 per cent of the crop. This development has greatly increased 
acreage yields... Introduction of more efficient production methods associated 
with mass production practices, including irrigation and the more effective use 
of insecticides and fungicides, has assisted in substantial yield increases.” 


The Board has found little evidence of a comparable development on a 
similar scale in this country—as yet. It is undoubtedly true that every 
growing area in Canada has some large-scale efficient producers well able to 
compete with their United States counterparts. This, the available evidence 
suggests, is the exception rather than the rule. Notwithstanding the existence 
of a growing number of specialists, potato growing in Canada is still largely 
carried on by general farmers. “Potato growing in Canada”, said the Cana- 
dian Horticultural Council, in its Brief at the hearing, “is an integral part 
of a well-balanced farm program and the total acreage is divided among a 
large number of farm operators. There has been little change in this pattern 
from year to year”. This may suggest that, in other words, the situation in 
Canada today is much like the one which prevailed in the United States before 
concentration of acreage and modern cultural practices were as widely adopted 
in that country as they have been. 


Table No. X—Comparative Yields of Potatoes 
Canada and United States, 1930-1955 


CANADA UNITED STATES 
Average Yield per 
Yield per Harvested 
Year Seeded Acre Acre 
Bu. Bu 
140-7 109-8 
147-3 110-8 
126-0 105-9 
135-0 100-3 
140-8 112-9 
127-2 109-1 
131-5 108-4 
133-5 124-2 
115-0 123-8 
116-7 120°3 
130-0 132-0 
*128-7 131-2 
141-6 166-9 
137-5 139-5 
166-4 131-1 
121-0 155-0 
126-1 166-3 
155-2 185-2 
184-6 215-5 
181-8 215-2 
197-6 253-4 
169-7 240-3 
**202-4 249-0 
208-7 249-3 
169-9 252-8 
177-41 271-9? 


* Revised Estimates 1941-1951 
** Current Estimates 1952-1954 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics Crop Estimate August 30, 1955. 
2 United States Department of Agriculture Crop Estimate September 10, 1955. 


Source: Canada: Department of Agriculture. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Disparities in Yveld: 


While yield per acre is not an infallible guide to efficiency in potato pro- 
duction, it is nevertheless a good yardstick for measuring the relative efficiency 
of two or more growing areas having roughly comparable conditions of soils 
and climate. 

A comparison of national averages (see Table No. X and Chart No. 4, 
above) indicates quite clearly that from 19380 to 1937 Canadian yields of 
potatoes were appreciably higher than in the United States, and that from 
1939 to 1943 they were almost the same. In 1945, because production in the 
United States was shifting to the high-yielding areas, and since the trend 
tcward specialization by large growers was well under way, yields per acre 
rose dramatically, from 131-1 bushels per acre in 1944 to 253-4 bushels per 
acre in 1950. No doubt this more intensive cultivation was made economically 
possible and desirable by the bonanza given to growers during this period in the 
form of high government supports. In any event, having reached this high 
point in yield, the United States growers are apparently determined to hold 
it. In 1954, the yield remained at 252-8 bushels per acre, and is estimated at 
271-9 bushels for 1955. 


While Canada’s yield per acre has been moving moderately upward since 
1938, the progress is less rapid and more irregular, “peaking” at two or three 
year intervals. The high point in Canadian yield per acre, 208-7 bushels, was 
reached in 1953, but fell sharply off in 1954, an unfavorable crop year. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that, in terms of yield per acre, 
Canadians are on the average less efficient as potato growers than their American 
next-door neighbors. 


Contiguous-Areas Picture: 


This disparity is even more apparent when production performances in 
contiguous Canadian and United States potato-growing areas are set one against 
the other. Chart No. 5 very definitely establishes the relative superiority in 
yield per acre of the potato-growing states which touch on our border. 

As illustrative of contiguous-area disparities, reference might here be made 
to the potato production of the two great potato-growing areas of Canada and 
the United States: New Brunswick and Maine, in the former of which lie the 
outstanding producing counties of Carleton and Victoria, and in the latter of 
which lies the internationally-famous potato county of Aroostook. What applies 
to these competitive county areas—located side by side within the drainage basin 
of the Saint John River—applies generally to the larger geographical divisions 
of which they are parts: two areas with identical conditions of soil and climate, 
yet showing statistically a wide difference in production results as measured in 
terms of yield per acre: 


Yield per Acre in Bushels 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Maine tate... 0 eae cee een eee 480 445 360 375 325 
NewtBrunswick a ee eee 286 250 257 289 299 
Difference? ...c tee an ee isco S te 194 195 103 86 103 


The wide variations in yield between New Brunswick and Maine can in 
part be accounted for (a) by the difference in average size of farm potato 
acreage: 1-9 in New Brunswick as a whole (1951), 9-6 in Maine (1949); and 
(b) by the fact that 40 per cent of New Brunswick production is outside the 
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specialized potato-growing area of Carleton and Victoria Counties, while only 
10 per cent of Maine production is outside Aroostook County. There is no 
doubt that the existence of a high percentage of small potato-acreages of the 
non-commercial type, even within the two specialized counties, tends to reduce 
yields for those counties and for New Brunswick as a whole—and to a greater 
degree than applies in the State of Maine. While, in the following table, figures 
re yield refer to 1950 and those re acreage refer to 1951, the suggested relation- 
ship is interesting: 


Table No. XI—Yield per Acre (1950) and Average Potato Acreage, New Brunswick Counties (1951) 


Average No. 


County Yield Acres per Farm 
Albortie. Foi RAR APs FAT Oe STO te) | OFAP DE RRR SRS 170 0-7 
Capleton ccs, casein at Peace Mees oR oe an Re Corti, Were Be Ben ey, Mie Res 2.0 pir etre. 334 9-5 
Charlottes wer ee ee ee ee ene eee OM ee eee 179 0-5 
Gloucester: Ai A ats Ee Ee) I Re ae We 171 0-8 
ASCs ee nn Se ee ee en eNO! Sean Lemna re Bae 168 1-0 
DEG e Tre ieee ie cen ang an tM ee andes oa. Ste ta nies ak ll tl eal ma A cll ha 190 0-5 
Madiwaska® aloe. eet ease FPR See See eas A Ta 300 3-6 
Northumberland ao 38 betok. con eter, ated ee, cesarean ian cee a 149 0-7 
QuUeECN SRR er ene cece ee Ash i As NETS ERA SOS ee 167 0-9 
Restigouche. 10 Fat belts eee ORs. SR LRM SaM DA) Sete ts $41 215 1-7 
Saint ohn bg snad. Mast le AM nn kaw eRe eee ele, ae, 201 0-9 
Sunbunyet..c:).. St BOs Se OU VRE) Qi Pas ay 240 1-1 
Victorias... ie ee, eee oe ee we ee a NT had Ae oe BS. 350 12:6 
Westin onland haces; ter et iee reine oe) Test ree, Se. NEA tobe, (eae 186 0-7 
"Ye Ee sacs ee ceo eee econ a rece ecg ea a ee Le 246 1-2 
New? Brinswicek, provincem cen te ee ee tel ere eee ee 286 1-9 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1951. 


Only two New Brunswick counties, in 1950, came anywhere near the 
average yield for the entire State of Maine—Carleton and Victoria; and only 
these two counties are close in average acreage to that of the State of Maine. 
The 1951 Census shows that Victoria and Carleton Counties, with only nine 
per cent of the total number of farms reporting potatoes, together produced in 
1950 nearly 70 per cent of the total production for the province, a result not 
‘inconsistent with what the Board has been able to learn about potato produc- 
tion in the United States wherever concentration occurs. 

The latest nearly comparable and available figures of average seeded acreage 
per farm for Aroostook County and the two New Brunswick counties are these: 
Carleton, 9°5 (1951), Victoria, 12-6 (1951), and Aroostook, 33-8 (1949.) * 

“Aroostook County, Maine, is by all odds the area of most concentrated 
production in the United States. One half of the cropland harvested in this 
county is devoted to potatoes, which are grown on 90 per cent of the farms in 
the county and provide nearly 95 per cent of the agricultural income of the 
county. The predominant soil type upon which potatoes are grown in this 
county is the famous Caribou loam which produces heavy yields partly because 
large amounts of fertilizer are used. The growing season is short (100 days) 
and the growing season climate is cool and moist. Conditions for growing 
potatoes are ideal, while at the same time no other crop yielding comparable 
returns can be grown successfully. It can be said without exaggeration that 


* A survey conducted in 1950 by the University of Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 
(Bulletin No. 485) shows that in the year 1949, of a sample of 388 potato farms in Aroostook 
County, 17-2 per cent had under 16 acres of potatoes; 30:4 per cent, 16-0 to 30:9 acres; 
27 per cent, 31 to 50-9 acres; 13-6 per cent, 51 to 75-9 acres and 11:5 per cent, over 76 acres. 
For the county as a whole, the average was 33-8 acres. 
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here is strictly and completely a potato economy”. (University of Minnesota 
Technical Bulletin 211, 1954--The Impact of Government Programs on the 
Potato Industry.) 

While much of the above could be applied to parts of the Saint John River 
Valley potato area of New Brunswick, only that small district in the immediate 
vicinity of Grand Falls could by any standards qualify as “completely a potato 
economy”. However, from what information is available, it seems likely that 
while in many respects Aroostook County and the Saint John River Valley as 
a whole are widely separated in production results, farms with comparable 
acreage and cultural practices do not vary greatly, if at all, in efficiency. It 
has been observed (Table XI) that Carleton and Madawaska Counties, with 
average acreages of 9°5 and 3:6, produced 334 bushels and 300 bushels 
per acre, respectively—less than, but not too greatly different from, yields 
produced on farms of the same size in Maine. Growers in the Grand Falls district 
admit, and the Board concurs, that for similar-sized, large-scale operations, 
there is little difference between yields attained or costs per bushel on the two 
sides of the Maine-New Brunswick border. 


Size and Intensity as Criteria: 


The Board is of opinion that the two most important factors responsible 
for the difference in efficiency as between these two potato areas is the relative 
size and the intensity of operation—which in turn could account for greater 
yields and, hence, lower costs per bushel. 

As stated earlier in this Report, yield per acre as such is not necessarily 
the absolute measure of efficiency in potato growing, unless it gives rise to 
increased net returns to the grower. However, such studies as are available to 
the Board indicate fairly conclusively that the net return per acre or per bushel 
tends to increase as yield increases. 

A cost of production survey was conducted on 115 farms in various regions 
of Ontario in 1949 by the Farm Economics Branch, Ontario Department of 
Agriculture. The results of the survey varied widely from farm to farm, but 
the investigators summarized their finding in this way: Using “net earnings per 
acre” as the criterion of success, the four important factors in attaining the same 
were: ‘“‘(a) securing good yields, (b) applying adequate fertilizer, (c) keeping 
down the labor time required, and (d) doing all this on sufficient acres to be 
worthwhile.” 

Table No. XII following shows that in the investigators’ words, “Net 
earnings per enterprise increased with yields. Cost per acre went up, but costs 
per bag were lowered as more bags per acre were produced”. Of all factors 
affecting yield, only weather (unless there be irrigation) is uncontrollable. All 
cultural practices are the result of deliberate decisions of the operator, and these 
have considerable effect on yields and net earnings: 


Table No. Xii—Relation of Yield to Net Earnings (1949) 


; Average Net Earnings Cost Cost 

Grouped by Yield per Acre Yield per per per 
per Acre Enterprise Acre Bag 

(bags) ($) ($) ($) 
Tess'than 460 bagel ee 130 Loss 4 136 1-05 
160 to 199 bags...... 183 Gain 223 162 0-88 
200 to 239 bags... 215 Gain 470 175 0-81 
ZEO GO CARRS eee Re. hor ee 254 Gain 814 182 0-72 
ZSUIDAS ING OVOL oc tie ee eee ee 337 Gain 867 229 0-68 


Source: Late Potato Production Costs: Farm Economics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
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IMPORTS 


Canada’s potato imports consist almost entirely of table stock from the 
United States (see Table No. XXIV, Schedule G). 

Imports of United States table potatoes have averaged 1,182,326 bushels 
annually (calendar years) over the past twenty-five years. Only in two years 
did imports exceed more than one per cent of United States potato production; 
and only in four years did they exceed five per cent of Canadian potato pro- 
duction. By far the greater percentage of imports comprises “early” potatoes, 
which, speaking generally, enter this country before Canadian new potatoes in 
appreciable volume are ready for market. With the exception of the Essex-Kent 
area of Southern Ontario and the delta region of British Columbia, Canadian 
climate permits the production of late potatoes only. Hence there appears to 
be a yearly demand for substantial quantities of these “new” potatoes in most 
Canadian markets. 

Repeated reference at the public hearing to the relation between the state 
of the domestic industry and the annual volume of imports from the United 
States appeared to reflect, in the minds of those giving evidence, a high degree 
of pre-occupation with the fact that free entry of potatoes into Canada is per- 
mitted during all but a six-week period in each year. The Brief presented on 
behalf of the Horticultural Council, with the support of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture, said in this connection: ‘“...under substantially free entry, 
United States had more than trebled its exports of table potatoes to Canada.” 
It is of interest in this connection that, year by year, by far the greater volume 
of imported potatoes has entered this country during the three-month period of 
May-June-July, within which quarter falls the entire dutiable period of June 15 
to July 31. It should be noted, however, that—disregarding certain abnormal 
movements during the war years—the tendency of late has been for imports 
to spread themselves over a somewhat longer period in each year than was the 
case in the early ‘80’s. In each of the last four or five years, imports in the 
month of May have been assuming relatively greater proportions—perhaps not 
unnaturally, that being a month when the new crop of domestic production is 
still some weeks away. The following Table is informative: 

Table No. XI1i—Quarterly Variations in Imports of United States Potatoes by *Crop Years 
1930-31 to 1954-55 
(% of Total Imports) 


1st quarter 2nd quarter 8rd quarter 4th quarter 


1:8 0-8 8-9 

0-6 0-7 5-6 93-1 
0-2 0-2 6-3 93-3 
Tare 0-6 6-4 93-0 
ia 0-4 3°6 96-0 
0-4 0-4 16-7 82-5 
0-2 0:7 5-6 93-5 
0-1 0-7 9-3 89-9 
Sbesxs 0-6 5:2 94-2 
6-2 5:3 22-2 66-3 
15-0 20-0 24-7 40-3 
1-3 4.7 8-2 85-8 
4.0 2-1 3°2 90-7 
10-8 0-6 60-6 28-0 
O27 Rive ©: 1) oot awe ogre ate 99-8 
1-0 38-0 43-9 17-1 
5-4 1-4 2-1 91-1 
5-5 0-1 0-2 94-2 
OT ntoi see 0:3 99-6 
0-3 2-6 18-6 78-5 
9-5 4-3 9-5 76-7 
2-3 14-0 382 45-5 
4-0 4-1 14-0 77-9 
7-1 4-7 14:3 73-9 
15-8 23°4 21-3 39-5 


*August Ist to July 31st. 


It was contended at the public hearing that a form of severe competition had 
developed from a new (1955) regulation prohibiting the marketing in the United 
States of potatoes less than two inches in diameter. The evidence produced the 
information that this temporary regulation was put into effect during the period 
of surplus production in California, in order to cut down the quantity being 
offered for sale on the home market. It was explained that potatoes of one and 
seven-eighths inches diameter, unmarketable in the United States, could qualify 
for export to Canada. Potatoes of this size were, on the date of the Hearing— 
immediately prior to the seasonal-duty period—being offered on the Vancouver 
market “at reduced prices”. (Evidence: pages 90 and 91A). 


EXPORTS 


Table-stock exports are limited mainly to regions adjacent to the Canadian 
border and probably have had very little, if any, effect on prices throughout the 
United States as a whole. The quantity exported varies with the size and market 
price of the late-potato crop in the United States, but usually is not in excess of 
one-quarter of one per cent of United States production. 

Until 1944, exports of Canadian table-stock potatoes were relatively small. 
In that year, 3-4 million bushels entered the United States as a result of abnormal 
wartime demand. Prior to that year, Canada’s exports of table potatoes did not 
approach the tariff quota of one million bushels provided under the Trade 
Agreement of 1938 at the reduced rate of 374 cents per cwt. Thereafter, the 
export of Canadian table-stock potatoes exceeded the tariff quota in each year 
until 1951, with the exception of 1946. After 1951, exports of table potatoes 
declined sharply, and only in 1953 did Canada nearly fill its tariff quota. 

The exporting provinces of table potatoes are Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, which in recent years have collectively supplied 
98 per cent of Canada’s total exports of table stock. Nova Scotia’s share in this 
movement is small and consists mainly of reshipments of potatoes originating 
in Prince Edward Island. 

Canadian exports to the United States of certified seed potatoes declined 
under the 75 cents per ewt. tariff in effect from 1931 to 1935, but rose steadily 
under the reduced rates effective under the 1935 and 1938 Trade Agreements. 
They reached a peak in the calendar year 1949, when over seven million bushels 
were shipped to the United States. Since then, Canada’s export seed trade with 
the United States has declined. In 1952, it was down to 1-2 million bushels, 
the lowest export year since 1943. Export sales in 1954 were 1-7 million bushels, 
a figure well under the United States tariff quota of 2:5 million bushels. Sales 
of Canadian seed in the United States would represent five to six per cent of 
United States seed production. 


Seed Exports Vital: 


The export seed business is the cornerstone of the Prince Edward Island 
potato industry, and is of considerable though less importance to the Province 
of New Brunswick. Because of its soil and climate, and because it has 
specialized in the growing of this product, Prince Edward Island has produced 
a type of seed potato very much in demand, especially in the United States. 
Seed certification started in Canada in 1918, and growing seed potatoes to meet 
this standard has been an important industry in Prince Edward Island since that 
time. This province now produces about half of Canada’s certified seed potatoes, 
70 per cent of its total potato acreage being in foundation or certified seed. 
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The importance of the Prince Edward Island export trade in potatoes with 
the United States during the past five crop years is clearly shown in the 
following: 


Canadian and Prince Edward Island Exports of Potatoes to the United States— 
Crop Years 1949-50 to 1953-54 


(Source: Markets Information Service, Department of Agriculture) 


Table Seed Total 
bus. bus. bus. 
1949-50 tects. otsioas ge ee as Canad a dorac.o5. oe ees 3, 767,295 5, 513, 832 (Sesh a Arr 
Prince Edward Island................ 542,836 3, 670, 886 4,213, 722 
RerrCen tthe eke et oon ae 14- 
POSO-SIRER RACE. SRT Te. Se Canada, Paes tree titers 1,867,969 2,959, 938 4,827,907 
Prince Edward Island................ 536, 192 2,380,896 2,917,088 
er Cent tees. eae eek eee, at eee 28-7 80-4 60-4 
1951-52: Fa tenes: eben tk: hen ee Ganad and ts... Penis &.s5e Get 149,019 1,203,561 1,352,580 
Prince Edward Island................ 93,610 1,007,435 1,101,045 
PET CONUS IAEA AA, oe nee ch atasasest 62-8 83-7 81-4 
1952-535 Wass Rel SC oie, Renee ie ee Canada, Fa wee ete. ce ee 952,235 1,806, 248 2,758, 483 
Prince Edward Island................ 748, 784 1,539, 324 2,288, 108 
Rericenti tee eel... a ee 78-6 85-2 82-9 
TOSS Aver... eee amet eee (anand Deacace eet es 848, 909 1,509, 901 2,358,810 
Prince Edward Island................ 764, 968 1,244,479 2,009, 447 
RGEcent Ameen foe)... k eae 90-1 82-4 85-1 


There is little doubt that Prince Edward Island owes its market for seed 
and table potatoes in the United States to the tariff quota. In fact, it would be 
difficult to overemphasize the importance of this concession to the economy of 
that Province. The twin advantages of the duty concession and water transporta- 
tion to southerly markets are fundamentally important. 

The Brief of the Canadian Horticultural Council drew attention to a United 
States Department of Agriculture regulation, which, it said, might restrict the 
export of Canadian table potatoes to the United States. Under the United States 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (1933) and the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act (1937), potatoes of a size below the grade standard established for any 
potato marketing agreement in any of the States of the Union may not be 
imported into that country. Such a regulation was issued in March, 1955, 
effective on seven days’ notice, providing that no imports of a size less than two 
and one-quarter inches in diameter were to be allowed. This was the standard 
specified in the marketing agreement in effect between the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State of Maine and applied to 100-pound packages 
only. Canada No. 1 potatoes have a two-inch minimum (round varieties) and 
thus could not be exported in 100-pound packages, the usual export size. Fear 
was expressed by the Council that such regulations might be used by United 
States authorities to curb entry of Canadian potatoes into that market. This 
United States order was in effect for approximately two months, and its chief 
disadvantage was that it threatened to affect Canadian exports to Puerto Rico. 
From information the Board has been able to gather, it proved feasible to change 
to 75 and 50-pound packages, thus largely escaping the restrictive effect of the 
regulation. 

In September, 1955, a still more restrictive order (known as the “Maine 
order’) was announced by the United States Department of Agriculture. Under 
the provisions of this order or regulation, all round white or red varieties of 
potatoes shipped from Maine during the period September 19, 1955 to June 30, 
1956, must meet a size requirement of 24 inches minimum diameter and 4 inches 
maximum diameter—considerably above the (domestic) standard for Canada 
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No. 1, and above the standards of most, if not all, other states of the Union. 
When the order was published, it was intimated that its terms would apply to 
imports (i.e—potatoes from Canada) at some date in October, 1955. At date 
of transmittal of this Report, it appeared that both countries might apply 
identical standards in November. 


CONSUMPTION 


One of the problems faced by the grower of potatoes is the shrinking public 
demand for the product of his toil: consumption per capita in Canada has been 
and is declining. 

That truth having been stated, one must at once proceed to qualify and 
explain the statistical fact. The common formula, “production plus imports less 
exports equals consumption (or disappearance)’’ applies with perhaps less 
exactitude to potatoes than to some other food commodities, due to the greatly 
varying influence, from year to year, of such factors as waste, enforced salvage 
(by way of feeding to livestock), and actual destruction of unsold potatoes at 
the end of an unprofitable season. Apart from this aspect of the situation, it is 
equally true that such data as are available regarding per capita consumption in 
Canada and the United States cannot be regarded as completely infallible and 
must be accepted as being, at best, corroborative evidence of a state of affairs 
which, even were there no statistics thereon, has become a matter of general 
public knowledge. 

Such statistics on the point as are available indicate clearly: (1) that per 
capita consumption in the United States has for decades been less than in 
Canada and (2) that a parallel trend in declining human consumption has been 
in evidence in both countries for a considerable time. In 1948, the United States 
Tariff Commission reported as follows: “According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, per capita consumption of potatoes amounted to 150 pounds imme- 
diately after World War I, but dropped to 127 pounds by 1936, and is now 
running at about 118 pounds”. ... “The annual production increased only 
slightly from 1920 through 1940 ... because of the decline in per capita 
consumption, particularly in the large urban centres’. Statistics relative to the 
two countries are not strictly comparable, due in part to the fact that until 
1940-41, the Canadian figures (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) of per capita 
consumption were on the basis of crop years, whereas those of the United States 
were by calendar years; since 1940-41, both are on the latter basis. Evidence 
offered at the public hearing by the Canadian Horticultural Council (based on 
data available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) covered a period of 
25 years for both countries, and, from the table submitted, the following may 
be cited as illustrative of the trend: 


Apparent Domestic Disappearance 
(Per Capita) 


Year Canada United States 
pounds pounds 
Ub Oso late Satie a camera sree a eaNh), Mind. |< ledbba Me eee oR RE Be OE LOD 254 130 


_ That human consumption of potatoes in the United States has been 
historically lower than that i Canada is not difficult to understand when one 
gives due weight to the differences in climate, degree of urbanization, and the 
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year-round availability in the former country of a wide variety of other fresh 
vegetables and of fruits. But the latter two of these factors have in recent years 
been operating more and more uniformly in the two countries; in Canada, 
accelerated industrialization, reflected in an increasing tempo of urbanization 
_ In the past decade, has “narrowed the gap” on that score; moreover, recent 
improvements in the transportation, storage and processing (particularly freez- 
ing) of fresh vegetables and fruits have more and more tended to make available 
to the consumers of both countries certain advantages which formerly had 
prevailed only in respect of one. 

Even before the commencement of World War II, widespread propaganda as 
to the importance or non-importance, desirability or non-desirability, of the lowly 
potato as an item in the daily dietary had had an undoubted influence upon the 
eating habits of Canadians. It may be that this influence is still exerting itself. 
Even if not, other facts have injected themselves into the situation and are 
weighing heavily with the housewife; particularly perhaps, the growing popularity 
of salads which feature, virtually at all times of the year, a variety of fresh 
vegetables and fresh fruits—some or all of such at the expense, to some degree 
at least, of what used to be (and in many families still is) the basic vegetable 
component of the main meal of the day, the potato. 

Whatever the cause, the fact that impresses itself upon anyone who studies 
the situation is that, year by year, Canadians are consuming, per capita, fewer 
potatoes—and this despite the growing popularity of certain forms of processed 
potato, such as “French-fries”, potato chips, and the frozen-cooked product now 
featured in the frozen-foods sections of the modern supermarkets. This certain 
decline in per capita consumption bears a direct relation to the production situa- 
tion, discussed earlier in this Report. 

Whether or not the present downward trend in per capita consumption in 
Canada will be continued at anything approaching its present rate is a matter 
of speculation. There are no positive indications that the decline has run its 
course. Some of the more modern developments in the processing sections of 
the Industry may, if nothing more, arrest the downward movement. The apparent 
growth in popularity of such processed forms as the French-fried and ‘‘chip” 
potatoes above mentioned may have an influence on human consumption. Still 
more, in these days of vanishing domestic help and of increasing daily outside 
_ employment, whole or part time, of married women, such still more recent 

‘innovations as the frozen-cooked (or cooked-frozen) potatoes—which require 
only to be heated in a double-boiler—may have their own appeal for those 
housewives who lack either the inclination or the time, or both, to inflict upon 
themselves the time-honored but somewhat messy task of cleaning and peeling 
the product in its natural state. 


MARKETING AND TRANSPORTATION 


Potatoes are a heavy, bulky, perishable product having a low value in 
relation to their weight and consequently they normally incur transportation 
costs which are high in relation to their price. 

Except from the Provinces of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, 
Canadian potatoes do not ordinarily travel far to market. Potatoes grown in 
Ontario and Quebec, for instance, are nearly all consumed in those Provinces. 
The same general rule applies in the four Western Provinces. Excluding a 
relatively minor movement in seed potatoes and “new” potatoes, it is probably 
accurate to say that most potatoes are grown within easy trucking or shipping 
distance of the markets where they will be consumed. There is, of course, a 
certain amount of seasonal interchange, mostly between neighboring provinces, 
but not one involving an important part of the production of any. 
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The Provinces of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, on the other 
hand, require for their own use only a small part of their potato production and 
must look for markets far beyond their borders. Those markets are found largely 
in Central Canada, the United States, the West Indies and South America. 

The economy of the Maritime Provinces is characterized by a high degree 
of specialization in the production of a surplus of low-value primary products 
(of which potatoes are of particular importance). Hence, there 1s necessarily 
a great dependence on outside markets—and since these markets are at some 
considerable distance, relatively heavy transportation charges are involved. 

In recent years, export markets for Maritime potatoes have decreased con- 
siderably, due chiefly to the loss of some of their United States markets. Exports, 
which were at 11,441,824 bushels for the three Provinces in the 1949-50 crop 
year, were down to 5,194,162 bushels in the 1953-54 crop year and had reached 
even lower levels in the intervening years. It was inevitable, in view of that 
development, that Maritime potato growers look to the Central Provinces as 
an outlet for an increasing part of their potato crop. | 

In the central Canadian market, however, Maritime potatoes must meet 
the competition of the local product, which bears much lower transportation 
costs in moving from farm to market, since, as pointed out elsewhere, the 
potato-producing areas of Central Canada are largely within easy trucking 
distance of the main markets. 

The geographic disadvantage of distance has been intensified by a series 
of freight-rate increases beginning in 1948. The history of those. increases 
follows. 


Changes in Transportation Rates: 


In common with a wide range of agricultural products in Canada, Maritime 
potatoes have borne a burden of steadily increasing freight rates. Table No. 
XIV below gives these changes, from selected points, expressed in cents per 
hundred pounds, from the base rate in effect on April 7, 1948, through the 
succession of rate variations up to the time of this inquiry. It will be observed 
from the table that the rail rates made effective on March 16, 1953, represented 
the peak in charges, thereafter reduced by competitive rates to meet motor 
truck competition in the case of New Brunswick; and by competitive rates, and 
later by agreed charges, to meet water and truck competition in the case of 
Prince Edward Island. 

The net effect of all rate increases permitted by the Board of Transport 


Commissioners was to raise them by 89-67 per cent between April 7, 1948, and 
March 16, 1953, inclusive: 


Successive Rate Increases on Potatoes, 
April, 1948, to March, 1953 


7 General Increase over 
Effective Date of Increase Increase April 7, 1948 
% % 
April 8, 1948....... are Stee Ngee Tet Lona ee ee AS cpa ea 21 21-0 
October 11, 1949 PLL A St hela tL wee Ee ee tl 8 ee SPSS tet | 8 (Interim) 30-68 
March 23% 1950 PP Sere LS MTT Te eS See: Seen A Mie amet 0 16 (Interim) 40-36 
June LO S50: oceans Se aoe RTT. >. ne ee ee 20 (Final) 45-2 
July PORLOOL cA tee ee Ae ee AO EA Eee LF 12 (Interim) 62-62 
Hepnusieyel 1b 1952) Petes eek. co ie eee ees. carves ee me an deta 12 (Continued) 62-62 
DADA eee Bike gl ODS, cna te aR Ret nev orks ait, Ca a 9 77-26 
March 16; 19532140900) ee. OF MIE ANT Oy ¥¢ if 89-67 


(Source: Maritime Transportation Commission Study, dated Sept. 25, 1953) 
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The statement in the Brief of the Canadian Horticultural Council 
“rail rates which a large number of Maritime growers are compelled to use 
and which have increased since 1948 by 89 per cent...” (Evidence—page 31), 
is valid only to September 21, 1953, to most of the principal consuming 
points in Quebee and Ontario, on which date motor truck and/or water com- 
petitive rates went into effect from both Prince Edward Island and New Brun- 
swick. The result of this action lowered rail rates by some six to twelve per 
cent, but New Brunswick still had a small competitive advantage over Prince 
Edward Island as a whole in respect of freight rates to Central Canadian markets, 
since there was a differential in rates within Prince Edward Island between the 
two rate zones that exist in that province. Table No. XIV above shows variance 
in rates between Souris (Zone 1) and Charlottetown (Zone 2). 

As a result of negotiations between the railways and interested Prince 
Edward Island parties which began in December, 1953, a proposal for an agreed 
charge was considered which had as its objectives—(1) the meeting of water 
and truck competition, (2) rate stability, (3) establishment of Prince Edward 
Island as a one-rate zone for shipment of potatoes to specified stations in Central 
Canada, and (4) extension of summer competitive rates throughout the whole 
year. 

The agreed-charge arrangement had the effect of removing some of the 
disparities in rates that had existed in the area, although leaving a slight dif- 
ferential in favor of the rates from the Saint John Valley to the principal markets 
in Ontario, as compared with those from Prince Edward Island to the same 
destination. It was agreed in substance—(a) that to all designated points in 
Ontario the rates which would apply would be the same as the existing motor 
competitive rates from Grand Falls, New Brunswick, plus one cent per cwt.; (6) 
to designated Quebec stations, the rates would be the average of the competitive 
rates from the two zones on Prince Edward Island, except that to Montreal the 
rates would be two cents per ewt. over that from Grand Falls, New Brunswick. 
These agreed charges eventually went into effect as from March 1, 1954. 

The percentage of increase over the base rates of 1948 is therefore not 
89 per cent to all Quebec and Ontario destinations. The following tabulation 
shows the per cent increase in rates over 1948 from representative points: 


Per Cent Increase Current (July, 1955) Rates 
Over 1948 Base Rates 


FROM: CuHariorretown, Prince Epwarp ISLAND: 


April 7, 1948 March 1, 1954 % 

“LO: Base Rate Agreed Charge No. 75 Increase 
cts cts 

Montreal 30 50 66-6 
Kingston 34 57 67-6 
Ottawa... 32 58 81-3 
CIROTONUO 4 en te ete ck ae ce Soneve Sey anges Mees er ee 38 65 71-0 
TQO0G ON; ee Foi Aa et a oe oe Bre ad 43 76 76-7 
Windsor ayer ee ee) a ee cs 46 79 71 


FROM: Woopstocx, New BruNswICcK: 
ee eS ee a ee ee ee ee ee, ea 8 ee 


Sept. 21, 1953 


April 7, 1948 Motor % 

fi OF _ a Base Rate Competitive Rate Increase 
cts. cts 

Montreal ii ieccoameehestans tec eects ae dae Mee ses ects 28 48 71-4 
Dahle) Ree en eee eae Se ee ie 33 56 69-6 
On net oe aes a ed - oe Se we 31 57 83-8 
go} (0) ieee aan oe a ae ee eee ae a 38 64 68-4 
London iadeasasedécstvnscaydraassasetictortten eae TE Piceacere es ee 43 75 74-3 
Wind sortie... Seek eek ore ea hy 46 78 69-5 
———— a 


Effect on Net Returns: 


As was established repeatedly during prolonged hearings before the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and the Royal Commission on Transportation, the 
effect of rate increases on products shipped from surplus growing areas has been 
to reduce the return to the producers of those areas, and, generally speaking, by 
an amount equal to these increases, since the price the grower receives f.o.b. his 
local market must fully reflect the price delivered at the terminal market less 
transportation charges. 

The fact that the percentage increase in rates for Maritime potatoes is 
somewhat less to the principal consuming points in Central Canada than was 
stated at the hearing, does not detract from the fact that freight increases are 
and have been substantial. 

The relatively high cost of transporting Maritime potatoes to their markets 
has the result that average returns to growers in those areas are almost invariably 
much lower than the average returns received by growers in Canada as a whole. 


Freight as a Percentage of Prices: 


Charts No. 6 and No. 7, following, show the freight rates on potatoes from 
selected Maritime points to selected markets, as a percentage of the farm price. 

It. will be seen from these that transportation charges on potatoes shipped 
from the Maritimes, where potatoes are of prime importance to the agricultural 
economy, occasionally have amounted to more than the producer received for 
the product, and frequently have exceeded 50 per cent of the farm price. 
Without sufficient local outlets to keep his average transportation costs down, 
the Maritime potato grower finds himself in the unhappy position of having to 
pay these tolls on about 75 per cent of his marketable production. 

It is not suggested here that the rates on potatoes are too high—in fact they 
would appear to be moderate in relation to those on other products and to the 
distances the product is carried; and low in relation to potato rates in other 
parts of Canada—but they are high in relation to the value of the product. 

The position price-wise of the Maritime potato grower relative to that of 
his competitor in the Central Provinces is shown in Table XV, following. From 
this it will be noted that in most years, the price received by the Maritime 
farmer is much lower than that received by Ontario and Quebec growers, 
~ notwithstanding the fact that in these Central Provinces, Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick potatoes almost invariably command a premium. 


The Maritime Freight Rates Act (1927): 


“By trucking across the New Brunswick border and forwarding by rail to 
Montreal and other points (the Maine grower is) .. . taking full advantage of 
the provisions of the Maritime Freight Rates Act; not only does the Maine 
grower get his potatoes into Canada free of duty, but the Government of Canada 
subsidizes his movement of potatoes into our consuming centres by an approxi- 
mate reduction in rail charges of 20 per cent.” (Evidence—Canadian Horti- 
cultural Council—page 31). 

Frequent references to the alleged ability of the Maine potato growers to take 
advantage of the Maritime Freight Rates Act were made during the hearing, it 
being argued that the favorable rates provided under the Act were being used for 
a purpose which was never intended; that is, the cheap transportation of com- 
peting foreign potatoes. It was not held that this activity was illegal, but unfair. 

In this connection, the Board has been advised that the subsidy to the rail- 
ways provided under the Maritime Freight Rates Act 1927 does not apply to 
goods carried to destination in completion of the delivery made by the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer of another country. (Board of Transport Commissioners 
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Ruling dated Dec. 5/28. B.T.C. File D034822.13). However, it does apply to 
goods whose movement is broken; for example, goods of foreign origin imported 
and shipped out by a Halifax merchant would be eligible for the statutory rate. 
By the same ruling, potatoes, entering New Brunswick from Maine, would have 
to be shipped in the name of a Canadian potato shipper in New Brunswick, 
whose collaboration with the Maine grower would necessarily be close if the ship- 
ment of potatoes were to entitle the shipper to the low rate. It could fairly be 
said that in so far as the Government of Canada is paying the railways a sub- 
sidy on the movement of Maine potatoes, it is doing so as a result of the active 
‘co-operation of New Brunswick potato shippers. The Board was unable to deter- 
mine what percentage of imported Maine potatoes was actually loaded on Cana- 
dian freight cars at New Brunswick points, but it would appear that a very 
substantial portion of the movement of these imports is a through movement by 
truck. 

The rail rate which Maine growers are blamed for using is, by the railways’ 
own definition, a motor competitive rate. The fact that a special rate has been 
made is therefore fairly strong evidence that motor competition exists; in fact, 
it has been estimated that about 15 per cent of the inspected shipments of New 
Brunswick potatoes are currently moving into Central Canadian markets by 
truck. It is a reasonable assumption that those trucks which are moving New 
Brunswick potatoes could also transport Maine potatoes at the same competitive 
rate. It has been learned by the Board that some 1423 carload-equivalents 
of Maine potatoes entered Canada by truck through the ports of Edmunds- 
ton, Clair and St. Leonard between September 1, 1954, and July 16, 1955. 
In fact, probably very little if any of the movement through these ports 
in recent months has been by rail; and it is worth observing that nearly 
95 per cent of the total imports of Maine potatoes intended for Central 
Canadian markets has been confined to the three ports named above. 
There is a strong presumption that these imports, which enter Canada by 
truck, continue to the terminal market by truck. What the Maine 
grower 1s apparently profiting by is, not the Martime Freight Rates Act, as 
such, but a favorable transportation arrangement based largely on the existence 
of truck competition. If means were found to preclude him from use of the 
favorable rail-rate, trucks would remain available, and at rates about equiva- 
Jent to the rail-rates. 


Rail-rate Comparison: 

A comparison of current rail-rates from representative potato-growing 
areas in Maine to Toronto and Montreal, with rail-rates from adjacent points 
along the New Brunswick border to the same terminals indicates a decided 
disadvantage to the Maine grower. The tabulation below gives the rates from 
one point each in Southern (Houlton), Central (Presqu’Ile), and Northern (Van 
Buren) Aroostook County to Montreal and Toronto, with comparative rates 
from adjacent New Brunswick shipping points: 

Rail-rates on Carloads of Potatoes from Specified Points in Maine and New Brunswick to 


Montreal, P.Q., and Toronto, Ont. 
(In cents per 100 lbs.) 


To To 
Montreal Toronto 
FRoM 

Van Buren Wes 2d: ccs senescent ees Me che 74-75 92-00 
Bort: Kents Me ate ccnp erect Meee ee A ste eA 74-75 92-00 
Eidimiundiston;. NB sccm rer tees acccc eee rc oe tee NE =, as eee ea 48-00 64-00 
Presqu’Ile, Me 71-3 88-55 
Fast: Florencevilless Nic yeh, ett te e368 RE A SEs ASE LID 48-00 64-00 
Houlpons Me... 4 Fc: Phe he ee acento ere 5 ee es ol vice RE er en oe ep. rt De ak 64-4 83-95 
Woodstock, al 2 Solera spendin raters sa hee Sis cake oo = 1 aa ine Soe 48-00 64-00 


(Source: C.P. Railway Tariff No. E1510-D C.T.C. No. E5087. B.A. Railway Tariff No. 3020» 
1.D. DP. 3073.) 
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The rates from Aroostook County are so much greater than the rates from 
nearby Canadian points that very little rail traffic in potatoes originates in these 
Maine points—the bulk of the movement being by truck direct to Montreal 
and other Canadian markets (except during those periods when truck move- 
ment is restricted) and the remainder by rail from New Brunswick points. The 
Board is informed, that of 1535 carlot-equivalents of potatoes shipped from 
Maine into Canada during the 1954-55 shipping season, only 40 carlots moved 
by rail. 

New Brunswick shippers have access by rail to the Boston and New York 
markets at rates not greatly (if any) in excess of the cost of moving their 
potatoes to Montreal and Toronto. By trucking the very short distance to 
Maine loading points, Canadian shippers along the Maine-New Brunswick 
border may move potatoes into markets which no doubt Maine growers like 
to think of as their own. But even if New Brunswick potatoes are loaded in 
ears in New Brunswick, the excess of New Brunswick over Maine rates is small. 
Were it not for the United States duty against Canadian potatoes, the potato 
growers of New Brunswick, under present American freight charges, would 
have practically equal access with Maine growers to the largest potato markets 
of the United States. United States rail-rates as such, with perhaps a few 
exceptions, are therefore not a serious deterrent to the export movement of 
New Brunswick potatoes into nearby American markets. 

Table No. XVI below gives the freight rates in effect from various principal 
growing areas of Canada to representative market cities. It will be seen from 
the table that the carlot movement of potatoes must, in the main, be confined 
to areas within a radius which infrequently includes markets beyond the next 
province. For example, the 90 cent rate per ewt. from Lethbridge to Vancouver 
is a serious deterrent to the movement of potatoes from Alberta to British 
Columbia; Manitoba potatoes are virtually prevented by prevailing rates from 
entering Ontario markets east of the Lakehead. Only the existence of special 
concessions in the form of agreed charges and of motor competitive rates permits 
Maritime potatoes to move as far westward as they in fact go. 


Markets Are Regional: 


Except for those classes of potatoes which may command a premium (for 
example, seed and “new” potatoes) sufficient to warrant the extra cost of a long 
rail haul, potato movement (and hence potato markets) tends to be regionalized. 
Therefore, there is no one Canadian potato market. Certainly these regional 
markets can and do exert some influence on one another, but that influence is 
much less marked than in other higher-priced agricultural products because it 
requires a relatively larger spread in price between markets to attract potatoes 
away from their local trading area. Consequently, there is no great evidence of 
keen competition between the provinces for each others’ markets—transporta- 
tion rates tend to shield or isolate each province from competition. The notable 
exception of course is competition between Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick—but even here, the competitive aspect has been almost equalized 
in respect of transportation, since potato rates have been arbitrarily set at a 
small differential relationship, notwithstanding the obvious fact that Prince 


Edward Island is much farther from major Canadian markets than is New 
Brunswick. 


Pattern of Movement: 


In the most general terms, marketing of potatoes consists of moving the 
product from areas of local or regional surplus into areas of deficit. At the local 
level, it involves the movement from farm to town or city; at the national level, 
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from the main producing regions to the areas of concentrated population. It is 
not surprising, then, that the principal potato markets of Canada are to be found 
in its largest cities. The St. Lawrence Basin, encompassing as it does so great a 
part of the population of Canada, is naturally the outlet for the surplus-producing 
provinces of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. It is also the final 
destination of most of the United States potatoes which enter this country. 


The Board was unable to obtain sufficient information to determine accu- 
rately a precise pattern of interprovincial trade in potatoes. Records of rail 
shipments and of carlot-unloads are maintained, but little is recorded regarding 
interprovincial movement by truck. With the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, whose potato shippers have an agreed-charge arrangement with the 
railways involving the use of rail almost exclusively in interprovincial trade, 
records of car-unloads or of rail shipments must be taken as merely indicative 
of the movement, since indeterminate but probably quite large numbers of 
potato shipments are by truck. Nevertheless, the available data may be used 
as a fairly good indication of the direction and limit of the movement, if not 
of the quantity moved. 

From the crop year 1949-50 to the crop year 1953-54, inclusive, Montreal 
was evidently by a wide margin the largest Canadian potato market in so far 
as rail shipments are illustrative. Montreal received almost double the number 
of domestic carlot shipments that went to the next market of importance— 
Toronto. Moreover, during the period under consideration, Montreal received 
almost half of the total carlot shipments of potatoes to all twelve principal 
Canadian markets. No less than 97 per cent of these shipments originated in 
the Maritime Provinces. Toronto received somewhat more than one-quarter of 
the total rail shipments, 91 per cent of which originated in the Maritimes. Next 
in order of size as rail-receivers are: Vancouver (3:7 per cent), Quebec City 
(3:2 per cent), and Halifax (3-2 per cent) (mostly for reshipment). The 
remainder of the rail movement is distributed among Edmonton, Calgary, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon and Saint John. 


Carlot-unloads are helpful in suggesting the importance to each province of 
the principal Canadian market cities: 


Rail-lot Dispersal: 
The following observations regarding Table No. xvii below are pertinent: 
(a) Maritimes: 


(1) 90 per cent of the car-loads originating in Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick are destined to Montreal, Toronto, and Ottawa. 


(11) Montreal is the principal destination of New Brunswick potatoes, 
Toronto of Prince Edward Island potatoes. 


(i) Markets west of the St. Lawrence Basin are unimportant outlets 
for Maritime potatoes. 
(b) Central Provinces: 


(1) Practically all rail movement of Quebec potatoes is to markets 
within that province. 


(11) While Ontario potatoes have a wide range of movement to market 
cities, much the greater part is confined to Ontario and Quebec. 
(c) Prairie Provinces: 


(1) 95 per cent of Manitoba shipments by rail are to Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon and Edmonton. 


(11) Alberta potatoes shipped by rail go largely to Calgary and 
Vancouver. 
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(d) British Columbia: 

(i) British Columbia potatoes are infrequently shipped by rail east 
of Edmonton and Calgary. 

(ii) The greater part (58 per cent) of the rail-movement is to Van- 

couver. 

It must be emphasized that since Table XVII relates to rail-movements, 
it is indicative only of the direction and distance of potato-movement and 
not of the importance of the named markets to the various producing areas. 

By way of summary, it may be said: 

(a) Apart from the Maritime Provinces, which must move their potatoes 
considerable distances to markets, traffic in this product in other 
provinces is very largely limited to markets close at hand, and 

(b) the chief limiting factor to a wider movement is transportation costs. 


Legislation re Marketing: 


In this Section of its Report, the Board has dealt at some length with the 
pattern of the marketing of potatoes in Canada. In Schedule E of the Appendix 
will be found a summary of existing Federal and Provincial marketing legislation. 


ACROSS—-BORDER TRADE IN POTATOES 


For nearly all of its long trading history with the United States, Canada has 
allowed potatoes from that country to enter free of duty (see History of the 
Potato Tariff, Schedule B). On the other hand, the United States traditionally 
has imposed a relatively high duty against the Canadian product. In spite of 
this disparity, the balance of trade between the two countries has generally been 
in Canada’s favor. 

Looking at the 25-year record of Canada’s potato trading with the United 
States, one is immediately struck with the great preponderance of exports over 
imports. Table No. XVIII below shows our total exports at nearly 73 million 
bushels for the period; our imports, at about 30 millions. The balance of the 
movement in our favor was over 43 million bushels, the average yearly advantage 
working out at one and three-fourths million bushels. Only three times in that 
period were we net importers of potatoes, and in each such instance we imported 
rather heavily to supplement our own short crop. 


Four-Phase Pattern: 


Reviewing the past 25 years of trading, the whole period falls into four 
phases: 

(a) 1930-38: a protected period, during which the protection (either by 

way of statutory duty or a reciprocal-duty provision) was 75 cts. per 
cwt., except during the four months Jan. 1, 19386 to May 2, 1936, 
when there was no provision of any kind for duty—in other words, 
free entry. 
1939-42: during which the Canadian Tariff was free except during 
the six-week period, June 15 to July 31, and tariff quotas were instituted 
by the United States. (The principle of reciprocal duty had been 
abandoned.) The tariff arrangement in effect from January 1, 1939, 
prevailed until January 1, 1948. 


(b 


— 
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Table No. X VIII—Canada’s Potato Trade (Table and Seed) with the United States, 
1930 to 1954 (Bushels) 


: Production Balance 
Year 000’s Exports Imports + or — 
80, 402 4,928,417 842, 160 +4, 086, 257 
87,175 4,594,121 326, 528 +4, 267,593 
65, 693 701, 586 180,775 +520,811 
71, 242 1,122, 238 159, 370 +962, 868 
80, 158 1,527,020 187,998 +1, 339,022 
64,450 498 , 467 159,188 +339, 279 
66, 023 721,396 211,413 +509, 983 
70,912 984, 050 241,271 +742,779 
59,897 912,537 273, 276 +639, 261 
60, 650 1,089, 230 1,057,121 +32, 109 
70,500 1,533, 641 994, 338 +539, 303 
61,731 905, 836 552,648 +353, 188 
66, 183 886, 271 671,408 +214, £63 
66, 580 1,120, 268 1,053,011 +67, 257 
73,644 5,456, 531 348, 220 +5, 108,311 
53,116 5, 596, 766 3,312, 675 +2, 284,121 
69, 594 2,224, 3038 5,409, 588 —3,185, 285 
63,360 5,075,781 642, 166 +4, 433,615 
73,993 6, 209, 504 338, 053 +5,871,451 
70,800 8,936, 607 541, 676 +8, 394,931 
73,041 6,478, 570 1,611, 833 +4, 866,737 
LOD De ty.c Wacs cia ROR ee SE Loe ES. ree an 48, 361 4,451,816 1,156, 305 +38, 295,511 
1952 8: ah ERA TEE P8b -g ASMR OTA, A, REE ee 60,071 1, 682, 690 3,627,305 —1,944,615 
LOD B erect Ae ee ee ee 67, 002 3,048,046 2, 267,490 +780, 556 
19D 4s Soh ck. cece. cords eee ORR RN eae 50,326 2,296,579 3,393,138 —1, 096, 559 
"Total, 5. $f 0506 o Ps ee See te Le eerie ak La 1, 674, 904 72,982,301 29, 558, 954 +43, 423,347 
Average 193051954. See eek. ese ee: 66, 996 2,919, 292 1,182,358 +1, 736,938 
Average 1930-1938 3 Re ce ee 71,772 1,776, 648 286, 886 +1,489, 762 
Acvyérage 1939-1949. eben Straten pete cn: 64, 766 1,108,744 818,878 +284, 866 
Average U943=1O50I 00, Ae Le SO oe! 68, 016 Oy lod29o 15,657,100 +3,480, 142 


AVerage 19a TO Sd mem ree ee Mee nner rss 56,440 2,869, 783 2,611,059 +258, 724 


Imports: calendar years and table-stock only. 
Exports: calendar years. 
Production: crop years to 1940-41. 


(c) 1943-50: the period of high support prices in the United States, which 
attracted imports of Canadians potatoes in unprecedented quantities, 
and during which Canada obtained additional tariff concessions from 
the United States (largely in the form of increased tariff quotas on 
seed potatoes). 


(d) 1951- : the current, post-support era. 


In the immediate pre-war period, potatoes were fairly effectively kept out 
of the Canadian market by virtue of the provision for reciprocal duty. Canadian 
production was relatively high, and the ratio of exports to imports was of the 
order of 6:1. It was during this period that our seed potato trade with the 
United States was developed; exports to the United States, which consisted 
largely of seed, averaged 1,776,648 bushels per year for the period in question; 
while imports, consisting almost entirely of table potatoes, averaged only 
286,886 bushels per year. 

In the second of the four periods above indicated, which comprised the 
first three years of World War II, Canadian production fell by 10 per cent, on 
the average, imports rose sharply, and exports fell by 40 per cent. The United 
States Tariff Commission (1946) noted the changed pattern of trade in these 
words: “Since 1938, these imports (i.e—into Canada) have trebled in volume; 
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this substantial increase has followed the concession granted in the trade agree- 
ment with the United States (effective January 1, 1939), permitting duty-free 
entry of potatoes from the United States, except during the six-week period, 
June 16—July 30, inclusive.” (Source: United States Tariff Commission, War 
Changes in Industry Series, Report No. 16—Potatoes.) 

On October 2, 1942, Congress passed the Steagall Amendment, a price- 
support program which greatly affected production and prices in the United 
States and encouraged importation of Canadian potatoes. The Steagall Amend- 
ment provided for wartime and post-war support. Under it, the United States 
Department of Agriculture was required to support the price of potatoes during 
the war and for two years thereafter at not less than 90 per cent of parity, though 
it subsequently developed that the price was supported at 80 per cent of parity. 
In 1948, an amendment extended the objectives of the Steagall Amendment 
through 1949, but provided that the 1949 potato crop be supported at 60 per cent 
of parity, which was done. The 1950 crop was subsequently supported at 60 
per cent of parity as well. 


Results of United States Supports: 


The effect of these price supports in the United States was that average 
potato prices to the grower nearly doubled. For the first three crop years, 
(1943-45), the average price received was $1.35 per bushel, as compared with 
70 cents per bushel in the 1935-39 period. 

Little immediate effect on Canadian export to the United States was evident 
in 1943; the trade was roughly in balance. But in 1944 and in the year following, 
Canadian exports rose to well over five million bushels each year from a 
prewar average of around one million bushels. Canada’s imports for these two 
years averaged only a little over one and one-half million bushels. However, 
as a result of an all-time record crop in 1946 in the United States, which 
followed a short Canadian crop in 1945, the normal trading relationship was 
reversed and in that year 5,409,588 bushels entered this country, a record high 
figure. A very important part of these imports consisted of direct Canadian 
Government purchases, and of government-subsidized purchases by the private 
trade. 

From 1947 to 1950, inclusive, Canada’s exports to the United States soared, 
reaching nearly nine million bushels in 1949. This movement was assisted by 
the Geneva Trade Agreement of 1947, effective January 1, 1948, which, among 
other things, had secured for Canada an increase in the tariff quota on seed 
potatoes entering the United States from one and one-half to two and one-half 
million bushels. 

While Canada’s potato growers were making the best of the price situation 
in the United States, their American competitors were taking advantage of 
opportunities provided by the Steagall Amendment. In the first year of price 
supports, 568,000 more acres of potatoes were harvested in the United States 
and total production rose to the (then) record of 464,656,000 bushels, almost 
100 million bushels more than in the previous year. United States production 
stayed well over the 400 million bushel mark in most years from 1943 to 1950; 
but in these years (except 1946) Canadians exported from five to nine million 
bushels per annum to the United States, representing from eight per cent to 
12 per cent of our total national production. 

In 1948, the United States Tariff Commission made this observation: 
“Imports, although still small relative to domestic production, have increased 
substantially in recent years largely because of the very favorable market 
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conditions for Canadian potatoes in the United States, generated by the price- 
support program of this country. Most of these imports entered at a time 
when the domestic market was already glutted or when a glut was impending.” 


United States Protests Exports: 


It was inevitable that this condition would not long remain unprotested. 
It was claimed by the United States authorities that appreciable quantities 
of certified seed imported from Canada were being used for purposes other than 
propagation. Consequently, through an exchange of notes on November 23, 
1948, Canada and the United States made an agreement wherein Canada 
instituted an export-permit system for the 1948 Canadian crop. No further 
exports of table potatoes were to be made, and permits for seed potatoes were 
to be issued to Canadian exporters on a time-schedule basis, to be shipped 
only to those States of the Union where there had been a traditional demand 
for certified seed, and only during a short period immediately preceding the 
normal planting date. 

Notwithstanding this arrangement, exports of Canadian potatoes in 1948 
reached the unprecedented figure of 6,209,504 bushels; and in 1949 the record 
movement of 8,936,607 bushels into the United States was achieved. By 
1950, the United States Government had purchased quantities of potatoes 
vastly in excess of Canadian exports in order to maintain its high-support 
program. These stocks were either disposed of in various ways at a fraction 
of their cost, or destroyed. 

Following the end of price-supports, both Canada and the United States 
reduced potato production sharply. In 1951, United States production dropped 
by 109 million bushels, or about 25 per cent, while the Canadian reduction 
was about 34 per cent. However, exports to the United States continued high 
in 1951 because of the abnormally small crop in that country—and in spite of 
an abnormally small crop here. 

The current era, which may be said to have begun in 1951 and continues 
to the present time, is characterized by a completely different trading relation- 
ship. Average calendar year exports to the United States in the 1951-54 period 
have been 2,869,783 bushels as compared with 5,137,295 during the period of 
high United States supports. Imports into Canada, on the other hand, have 
risen from their 1948-50 average of 1,657,153 bushels to 2,611,059 bushels. 


Contentions re Tariff: 


The substance of those representations of the Canadian Horticultural 
Council which dealt with imports of United States potatoes vis-a-vis the 
Canadian Tariff was: 

(a) The Canadian potato stati which had received from the Canadian 
Government some measure of protection, was almost wholly abandoned 
to the competition of United States potatoes as a result of the Trade 
Agreement of 1988; and that 

(b) Had it not been for the intervention of the war, and special conditions 
which followed the war, competition from the United States would have 
“just about wiped out our industry.” 

(c) The full effect of the “nakedness” in which the Canadian potato 
industry was left by the 1938 Trade Agreement was delayed until the 
period 1951-54, following the end of United States Price Supports, 
although to a lesser degree the effect of virtually free entry had been 
felt as early as the years 1939-41. 
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In support of its argument, the Council cited the record of average produc- 
tion and imports by selected periods: | 
EE 


Period Average Production Average Imports 
" bus. bus. 
(PCS, = ene ern We Fern AG... Ue 18 nam oe 8 hee 71,772,000 287, 108 
(st ino sheaves jidi nate ie eee ees 64’ 293° 000 368" 036 
1949247. WAS CE EDEE . 4h ce ERTS ARIES ERIE Mee E OI cet 65, 413, 000 1, 906, 178 
[94S = BOs farce een oon ies orn «stain Ne ae tales gee «1 ee eens 72,611,000 830, 465 
FRO iy yr ee ee ee eect comer eo tr ese er ae re aD 56, 440, 000 1,566, 719 
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Other Factors Involved: 


The figures, if taken by themselves, would certainly suggest that there was 
a great increase in imports of potatoes following the 1938 Agreement. They 
also may indicate some degree of correspondence between high imports and 
lower domestic production. The Board is compelled to draw attention to other 
facets of the import story which modify any conclusions that might be drawn 
from a consideration of the above figures alone: 

(i) By comparing the imports of late potatoes by crop year, rather than 
by periods of years, it will be seen that high imports usually followed 
seasons of short crops in Canada. Hence, the inference that lowered 
production may be the result of high imports is not entirely valid. 

(ii) From (4) it follows that to a degree the Canadian grower created the 
conditions which favor high imports—i.e., by reducing acreage as a 
reaction to low price levels obtaining for the previous crop. The 
imports flowed in to fill the gap in production. 

(iii) The increase in imports following the 1988 Agreement, i.e., in the period 
1939-41, was not significantly high, although the percentage increase 
was substantial; the reason being that the general level of imports, 
potatoes included, prior to 1939 was abnormally low, whereas following 
1939 it was relatively high. Consequently, even a moderate increase 
in imports would appear large, percentage-wise. 

(iv) As is pointed out elsewhere in this study, a very high percentage of 
these imports comprised “early” potatoes, much of which entered 
Canada during the duty period; thus the absence of a duty could not 
have been the sole reason for an increase in imports. 

(v) The relatively high average imports of potatoes during the war period, 
1942-47, was not wholly or perhaps even largely due to the absence 
of a tariff, but to (a) unusually high wartime demand; (b) the short 
Canadian crop of 1945; (c) very substantial Canadian Government 
purchases of United States stocks, and (d) Government payments of 
import subsidies necessary to maintain the domestic price ceilings in 
1945 and 1946. 


The Board cannot support, therefore, without some reservations, the state- 
ment of the Canadian Horticultural Council that “Importations into Canada 
are almost all table stock which is neither demanded nor required.” (Evidence— 
Page 25). Nor can it subscribe to the view that the increase in potato imports 
following the 1938 Trade Agreement was wholly the result of “virtually free 


entry”. 


Potatoes for Chipping: 


At the public hearing, representations were made by the manufacturers of 
potato chips respecting the difficulties they faced from time to time in securing 
in Canada supplies of potatoes of “chipping quality”. The deficiency generally 
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occurs, they said, at the time of year when they are ready to go into volume 
production and when imports of the processed product are in full movement 
into their market. They suggested that the Government might establish an 
end-use item of which they might avail themselves when circumstances war- 
ranted. The Board is of opinion that, in view of the powers vested in the 
Governor-in-Council under Section 273 of the Customs Act, a tariff classification 
based upon end-use is not necessary. 


Recent Highs and Lows: 


The period 1951-55 (crop years) is important in this study because it was 
during that time that imports from the United States really began to cause 
serious concern to the Canadian potato industry. For that reason the Board 
has undertaken to review in greater detail what actually took place in respect 
of production, imports, exports and prices during those years. 

During the last two years (1949 and 1950) of United States potato supports 
(which had been reduced by Congress from 80 to 60 per cent of parity) average 
prices to United States farmers dropped from $1.54 to 91 cts. per bushel, and 
from $1.31 to 91 cts. per bushel to Canadian farmers. Consequently, when it 
became known that the United States would no longer continue potato price- 
supports, both Canada and the United States in 1951 very drastically cut their 
potato acreage—Canada, from 369,000 acres to 284,900 acres. These reductions 
were reflected in a decrease in production in that year which amounted to about 
109 million bushels in the United States and 25 million bushels in Canada. 
The result was that in both countries the lowest crop in several decades was 
harvested. 

Price-wise, the effect of this reduction was that in 1951 and early 1952 
Canadian producers received the highest average price for their potatoes ever 
recorded. Furthermore, at that time the Canadian average price to farmers 
was considerably higher than the American average price. Our principal whole- 
sale markets rose steadily from the beginning of the late potato marketing 
season, October 1, 1951, and were still rising at the end of the following April 
when the “new crop” potatoes came on the market. They continued to rise 
until July. Prince Edward Island potatoes at wholesale, in Ottawa in June of 
1952, averaged the staggering figure of $8.59 per ewt. 

During this high-price period, both the Toronto and Montreal potato 
markets registered monthly average prices consistently higher than those of 
New York, the difference ranging from 10 cents to $1.25 a ewt. Under those 
circumstances it was inevitable that United States imports into Canada would 
increase substantially. From October, 1951, to the following April, both months 
inclusive, Canada imported 1,197,927 cwt. of United States late potatoes com- 
pared with 102,947 cwt. in the same period of the previous year. 

During the months in question, exports, which were largely seed, were 
relatively low. The year 1952 was one of few when imports exceeded exports, 
a development almost entirely attributable to an abnormally low crop and high 
prices in this country. 

The reaction of growers to such prices on both sides of the border was to 
expand production for the 1952-53 marketing period. Canada increased potato 
plantings by 12,000 acres and production rose by 12,000,000 bushels (24-2 per 
cent). American production, however, rose by only 29,000,000 bushels (8-9 per 
cent). Net per capita supply in Canada increased from 3:5 to 4-0 bushels. 
Average farm prices declined from $2.03 to $1.68 in Canada, but advanced from 
$1.63 to $1.96 in the United States, reflecting possibly the much more moderate 
production increase in that country. Total Canadian exports in that year again 
exceeded imports. (See Table No. XIX). 
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When it became apparent in the fall of 1952 that considerably more sup- 
plies of potatoes were available, prices began to fall on all the principal markets. 
The New York potato market was, however, higher throughout this decline than 
either Toronto or Montreal until February of 1953, when it dropped below the 
Toronto market, but remained roughly equal to Montreal (see Chart 8 below.) 
It is significant that during February and March, 1953, imports of United States 
potatoes again increased, undoubtedly owing to the greater attractiveness of 
the Canadian market, after allowing for relative costs of transportation to 
alternative United States points. 
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Too Many Potatoes: 
In the spring of 1953, despite the rapidly falling market, Canadian farmers, 


undoubtedly influenced more by 1952 average prices than by those prevailing 
at seeding time, again decided to enlarge their potato acreage. They seeded 
321,000 acres as against 296,800 in the year preceding—a rise of 8+2 per cent. 
As is frequently the case, the collective production decision was wrong. Growing 
conditions during 1953 were unusually favorable to a large crop; yields reached 
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208-7 bushels to the acre, the best so far attained as a national average. Pro- 

duction was 67,002,000 bushels. As was to be expected, prices in Canada 

dropped—to the lowest point since the 1950-51 crop. Exports to the Unites 

States for the crop year 1953-54 exceeded imports, as indicated hereunder: 
Changes in Imports and Exports, 


Canada and United States—Crop Years* 
1951-52 to 1954-55 


(bushels) 
a+ we iplenasindd Ye stean  Welhelo: ryt aneton iin Welle fives methane 8 
Exports Imports 

Crop Year Table Seed Total Table and Seed 

PoE Na acs OR IN AP orcs PO ck ae 155, 349 1.325.070 1,480, 719 3, 832, 825 
toes ST ET .., SO Eh ee a c, 981, 299 1,900, 934 2,882, 226 2,285, 293 
DU Etsy. Tiana ompatn like) Br per aeie aorta atbenades <4 868, 152 1,703,077 2,571, 229 1, 982, 260 
EG bab Beet raen dacs sche esace nee ote cae ee aloo 204, 850 1, 280, 497 1, 485, 347 5,008, 760 


* Crop Year—August 1 to July 31 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The year 1953 was disastrous. While Canadian growers received on the 
average 79 cents a bushel at the farm, those in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick earned less than 50 cents. The large freight content of the low 
wholesale prices obtaining on Central Canadian markets was responsible for 
what proved to be the lowest net return to any area in Canada. 

On February 12, 1954, an event took place which for a time rather dis- 
organized the potato industry in Eastern Canada, and particularly that of New 
Brunswick. Prior to that date, Maine growers, anticipating the re-establish- 
ment of United States potato supports, had perhaps been less aggressive than 
usual in pushing liquidation of the remainder of their 1953 crop. Prince Edward 
Island potatoes at this time had largely been marketed. However, on February 
12, the United States Secretary of Agriculture announced that there was to be 
no potato support. The Maine growers, according to the Board’s information, 
reacted to this announcement by offering large quantities of potatoes on the 
Canadian markets at prices well under the market levels which had prevailed. 
In order to prevent this influx of United States potatoes and thus forestall a 
serious loss of sales, the New Brunswick Potato Marketing Board immediately 
dropped its prices by 15 cents per 75-lb. bag. 

Official statistics do not record an unusually large import of potatoes during 
the weeks which followed Mr. Benson’s (U.S. Secretary of Agriculture) announ- 
cement. Indeed, imports of United States potatoes for the months of February 
to April, 1954, inclusive, were lower than in the same period of any recent year 
except 1952, when, of course, there was a shortage of Canadian potatoes. How- 
ever, the threat of importations hung over the heads of the Maritime growers 
for the months in question, and prices fell on the average by 10 cents to 20 
cents per ewt. at the wholesale level, probably the amount necessary to prevent 


Maine potatoes from displacing Maritime potatoes on the markets of Central 
Canada. 


Reacting to the experience of 1953, the potato growers of Canada in 1954 
sharply reduced their acreage (for the second time since 1950) to about the 
1952 level of 296,000 acres. The acreage reduction was accompanied by low 
yields, attributable to field frost, adverse moisture conditions and. late blight— 
and perhaps, even, to a lesser application of fertilizer. The result in 1954 was 
another short crop of 50,326,000 bushels. Consequently, heavy imports filled 
the gap in domestic supply. During the latter five months of 1954, nearly one 
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million ewt. of United States late potatoes entered Canada, an amount exceeded 
only im the comparable period in 1945, when, under Canadian Government 
subsidy and purchases, approximately one and one-half million ewt. had entered. 
_ Imports of potatoes continued, into Canada at a high rate during the first 
six months of 1955. While exports for the crop year 1954-55 were about half 
those of the previous year, imports more than doubled. 


Violent Yearly Fluctuations: 


Briefly, the period covered by the crop years 1951-52 to 1954-55 could be 
summarized thus: 


Production: (a) annual production of Canadian potatoes in these four 
years varied from a low of 48,361,000 bushels to a high of 67,002,000, a maximum 
swing of 19,000,000 bushels; (b) in two of these crop years, Canada harvested 
its smallest and its second smallest crop of the half-century; (c) in only one of 
the four years was the crop near the long-term average; and (d) production 
for the four years averaged 56 million bushels as against the long-term average 
(25 years) of 66 million. 


Exports: (a) averaged 3,813,880 bushels over the four crop-years; (b) were 
characterized by wide variations from year to year, but still slightly greater 
for the four-year period than imports. 


Imports: (a) the yearly average was 3,285,000 bushels; (b) this was more 
than one and one-half million bushels per year greater than the wartime average 
(1943-50) ; and (c) varied greatly from year to year, depending on production 
and prices in Canada. 


Prices: average prices to Canadian growers varied from a high of $2.03 
per bushel (in 1951-52), the all-time high, to 79 cents (in 1953-54), the second 
lowest since the 1941-42 crop-year. 

The obvious comment is that this “post-support era” has been one of violent 
yearly fluctuations, characterized by extremes in nearly all its aspects. 


What is a “Normal” Period?: 


During the public hearing, considerable stress was placed on the idea that 
the current or post-support era is “normal”, and that the pattern and balance 
of trade as between the United States and Canada worked out during the past 
four years will be the one to obtain in the future. This pattern, it was suggested, 
is the inevitable result of the 1938 Trade Agreement which permitted virtually 
free entry of United States potatoes. ‘Considering the individual item of pota- 
toes”, says the New Brunswick brief, “the last three years of trading with the 
United States (1952-54) in this commodity gives a normal picture of the balance 
of the imports and exports, since, previous to that period, the United States had 
a Government-supported floor on the price of potatoes”. (The United States 
floor prices actually ended in 1950, not in 1951.) Dealing with this period 
(1952-54) of Canada-United States trading in potatoes, the Canadian Horticul- 
tural Council brief states: “It cannot be argued that in the three-year period 
under review, special conditions of demand and supply, or other conditions of a 
temporary nature, caused this large quantity of imports.” 

“Normal” in this context is presumed to mean usual, or customary. Apply- 
ing the ordinary meaning of the term to the conditions of potato trading 
between Canada and the United States, the Board sees very little evidence of 
normality in the situation. To begin with, the post-support era must include 
the year 1951, since that was the first year of operations in both countries without 
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the assistance of United States supports. To exclude that year from the calcula- 
tions is to distort the picture. However, the review of figures of production, 
consumption, acreage, yields, exports, imports and prices given earlier in this 
Report reveals such wide changes and variations from anything which might 
be considered normal, in the sense of being “average”, that the Board is compel- 
led to disagree with the contention that normal trade relationships have pre- 
vailed in the four years under consideration. 

The Board is more inclined to the view that the post-support era 1s more 
accurately described as “transitional”; normality, if it 1s to come, 18 still some 
time in the future. The potato industry in both Canada and the United States 
has been undergoing the adjustments common to many industries in the post- 
war years; however, these came much later in the case of the potato industry, 
because they were delayed by the action of the United States Government until 
after 1950; and delay may well have caused them to be more difficult. 


“Domination” by New York: 


A good deal of emphasis was placed at the hearing on alleged United States 
domination of Canadian markets. One of the main reasons for the sharp 
drop in production following 1950 was, according to the Canadian Horticultural 
Council, “the ability of American marketing agencies to dominate Canadian 
markets through means of lower transportation costs by motor transport and 
distress selling and ‘free’ entry into Canada for 46 weeks each year.” 

A comparison of monthly average wholesale quotations for potatoes on the 
New York, Toronto and Montreal markets for the late potato marketing months, 
October to April, inclusive, for four successive years indicates a very noticeable 
correspondence among these three markets (see Chart No. 8 above.) In three 
of the four years, the New York market “dominated” the other markets in the 
sense that it was higher, and certainly the rise and fall of the lesser markets 
followed New York. However, in the period, October, 1951, to April, 1952, 
both Canadian markets were consistently higher than New York. Incidentally, 
that period was characterized by the very high prices which reflected the short 
Canadian crop of 1951; it saw a very marked increase in the importation of 
United States table potatoes, unquestionably brought in because of the high prices 
which prevailed in Canada. 

By relating monthly imports of United States table potatoes to com- 
parative price trends, it is obvious that the periods of greatest importations are 
those during which the New York price is at or under Canadian levels. 

There is little doubt, however, that the ease with which United States 
potato growers—and particularly those located along the border—can and do 
enter this market in most years has influenced the level of prices and is there- 
fore an important factor in determining returns to the Canadian grower. In 
particular, when the American crop is in surplus there is virtually no pos- 
sibility of Canadian prices rising above what would, in the above circum- 
stances, normally be low American prices. On the other hand, when the 
Canadian crop is large relative to domestic requirements, it cannot find an 
outlet in the United States unless Canadian prices are depressed below the 
United States price sufficiently to absorb the duty of 374 cts. per cwt. 


| CROP PROSPECTS—1955-56 
At the conclusion of this enquiry, very little could be known of the 
fortunes of the 1955 potato crop, much of which had yet to be taken from the 
eround. What little was known, and that necessarily limited to estimated 


production and yields, provided further illustration of two facts: one being that, 
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as noted heretofore, prices obtained for the crop of the year previous are a 
very important factor in determining whether the growers will decide to plant 
more or less potato acreage; the other being that whatever that decision, the 
intervention of Nature frequently changes the production results and con- 
founds the forecasters. 


The growers of Canada and the United States, encouraged by what must 
have been regarded by them as a satisfactory return for the 1954 crop, decided 
to increase their plantings. United States potato farmers, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture official crop estimate of July 10, 
added 35,800 acres to their 1954 acreages, a modest two and one-half per 
cent. Canadian farmers, as early as March 1, had indicated that they “intended” 
to plant approximately 12,000 more acres to potatoes, representing an increase 
over 1954’s 296,200 acres of 4:3 per cent. Coupled with the increase in 
plantings, the particularly good growing conditions which prevailed in most 
of Canada and the United States in the weeks immediately following seeding, 
and which were especially true of those states and provinces where the large 
scale production is carried out, gave rise to a widely held belief throughout 
the industry that the seemingly ever-recurring history of shortage followed by 
surplus might be repeated in 1955. 

At this point, it may be of interest to compare Canadian potato farmers’ 
“intentions” as of March 1, 1955, with the actual acres planted: 


Intentions as of! 


March 1, 1955, Acres? % Actual 
% change Actually change 
from 1954 Planted from 1954 
Prince Bd ward Yslandiisyjc.)..gh... ci. bi ane... +8 41,000 . +11 
Nova Scotia........... ve +6 12,300 +9 
ING. Brunswit events te cee. eee a mn cae +4 47,000 +3 
Qushbeee rg BR Peiripres, ee... LG So +4 92,100 no change 
Ontarion...ah Eee, Pee Ree. Ree aes eG rere no change 58,000 +3 
Manitoba koe Bocce uccth eh eaten ane tio eee +5 19,000 +11 
Saskatchéwanhie... acfeer 2...) oes. eS: no change 11,600 +4 
PAUL BONG. ee ee ee: PEM? sc icoss +17 15,900 +3 
IBTitishy@olaabia enor eee eee ee no change 9, 400 —8 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics Report of Intended Acreage of Principal Field Crops in Canada,— 


issued March 16, 1955. ALS j 
2 Dominion Bureau of Statistics Report, Preliminary Estimates of Crop and summer-fallow acreages, 


issued August 5, 1955. 


It would appear, then, that in seven of the nine provinces reporting, 
farmers were sufficiently optimistic about market prospects to increase plantings 
by three to 11 per cent. Total acres planted were 306,300—10,100 more than 
were planted in 1954. 

On the other side of the Border, American crop forecasters in mid-June 
foresaw a potato crop amounting to some 375-385,000,000 bushels, a figure 
considerably in excess of the 350,000,000 bushels which, in that country, are 
thought to be “adequate” for its requirements. Hence, at the time of the 
Board’s public hearing on June 13, conditions seemed to be right. for a size- 
able surplus potato crop, certainly in the United States, probably in Canada. 

The official United States Department of Agriculture crop estimate, issued 
on July 10, 1955, gave substance to that view when a crop of 401,146,000 bushels 
was indicated. This estimate was revised downward in the latest official crop 
estimate of September 10, to 392,539,000 bushels, the largest potential harvest 
since 1950’s 429,000,000 bushels and 37,440,000 bushels greater than the 1954 
figure. The increase, according to United States Department of Agriculture 
data, was very largely attributable to a record anticipated yield of 271-9 
bushels to the acre, exceeding the previous high yield of 1950 by 18-5 bushels. 
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The effect of the publication of the July 10th crop estimate was to cause 
general concern throughout the industry in both countries. On the first trading 
day following the announcement, potato futures on the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange fell sharply. November futures quoted in the Journal of 
Commerce on July 1 at $1.88 per cwt., had by July 19 fallen to $1.50, the 
ereatest decline being recorded on July 13 when quotations for all delivery 
months from November to March fell about 20 cents. 


Potato Futures—New York Mercantile Exchange 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
ely; he eee ee Re Ee dion 1-88 2-00 2-07» 2-17 2-28 
Billa 72t PA Ree cea Drees cre rieeeeeta es a Sore ieee ra 1-83 1-92» 2-01» 2-09> 2-23 
1:63 1-72 1-80 1-90 2-01 
1-55 1-65 1-67 1:77 1-85 
1-61 1-67» 1-73» 1-75> 1-88 


It is widely held that the weather in the month of July is a critical factor 
in determining the size of the late potato crop—and the weather in the 
Canadian central provinces in July, 1955, was possibly the driest experienced 
in that area in over 40 years. Drought, which continued throughout the 
whole of July and part of August over the greater part of Ontario and Quebec, 
without doubt severely damaged the potato crop in those provinces, which, as 
has been noted, together usually produce 40 per cent of the Canadian potato 
crop. When the August 30 estimate of potato production was issued, Quebec 
‘was found to have the prospect of the lowest potato crop of any year in the 
period (1930-1955) covered by this enquiry, while in Ontario estimated pro- 
duction was lower only once in that period. Elsewhere in Canada, most prov- 
inces increased their production moderately, but only New Brunswick measured 
up to the early unofficial crop forecasts. 

Estimates of potato yields and production as of August 30, 1955, by 
provinces were: 


Province Yield per Acre Production 
bus. bus. 
Prineevkichwardtislan dn crc cece ee oe nen: 0 Mee eae 253-0 10,373, 000 
ING Va SCOUA.. Sot ns caer eae ee oe te AE NE ee ae 220-0 2,706, 000 
New Brunswickesentcensee..ceeel les Bao). ARIES «SS A Pcl 266-0 12, 502, 000 
Quechee ler. ste een ck hats aoe ter cease her ed eect ated 114-0 10, 499, 000 
CONC a ROE oe ie Sra hoe see cys a nee RR A SA OE A ne! 166-0 9, 628,000 
Manito Bane cnteinain cnet core sas EOP EES DEAS) oe eee Lape UL 105-0 2,000, 000 
SASMATCHO WAltc. eae cette eee oe ca een ccs tae Ieee ee 112-0 1,300, 000 
ICL DA Spite Souths eee craae si ansigt e ee e ee Raet ge 164-0 2,600, 000 
British Columbia... aah od VIER AUG) ER ae... Se et, 4089; 290-0 2,726,000 
Cand tints Men cdi Rane, Re ene Rte ne Oe EN ad f 177-4 54, 334, 000 


Thus, while the Canadian potato crop in 1955 is apparently to be eight 
per cent larger than it was in 1954, it has failed to reach the size which, in 
some quarters, was predicted for it and which increased acreage and good early 
growing conditions seemed to indicate. In fact, it is, if the estimates prove 


to be accurate, about 2,000,000 bushels less than the average of the previous 
four years. 


_ The early prospect of a surplus in Canadian production now appears 
improbable—a situation which is the occasion of little comfort to the growers 
of Canada, who continue to regard the existence of a large surplus of potatoes 
in the United States with concern. 
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REPRESENTATIONS RE CUSTOMS TARIFF 


. The formal request of The Canadian Horticultural Council and of The 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture and other supporting bodies (in so far as 
concerns the provisions of the Customs Tariff of Canada) has been set forth 
in the opening section of this Report. Briefly, the request was: (a) for the 
deletion of the provision for the free entry of seed potatoes, and, (b) for the 
application, on a year-round basis, of the seasonal duty of 374 cents per cwt., 
which at present applies only during the period June 15-July 31. 

In presenting its formal request in the above terms, The Canadian Horti- 
cultural Council expressed its desire “that the United States Customs Tariff 
on both seed and table potatoes remain as at present and in accordance with 
existing Trade Agreements”. 


The arguments advanced by The Canadian Horticultural Council and 
supporting bodies in favor of the granting of their request have been sum- 
marized, analysed, and commented upon in the body of this Report. In essence, 
these were that the potato growers of Canada should have, in respect of a 
commodity which represents a substantial across-border movement in each 
year, tariff treatment at least not less favorable than that accorded by the 
United States Tariff to the potato growers of that country, and that this treat- 
ment should apply to all potatoes (whether seed or table-stock), 

During the inquiry, one protest was made to the Tariff Board against 
the granting of the request of the various applicant bodies. The Canadian 
Association of Consumers objected, at the public hearing, to any increase in 
the rate of duty on potatoes imported into Canada and to the extension of the 
present seasonal duty on a year-round basis. The substance of the argument 
presented by the Association was: 

(a) A price increase to Canadian consumers as a result of the granting 
of the request would be inevitable and would be borne largely by that 
section of the Canadian consuming public which could least afford it: 
the low-income groups; 

- (b) because of Canada’s unusual trading relationship in potatoes with the 

| United States—each country being the other’s best “potato customer”— 

the United States might take retaliatory measures, perhaps against other 
Canadian agricultural commodities. 


The Canadian Association of Consumers cited, at the public hearing, the 
Consumer Price Index for the month of May, 1955, which rose in a thirty-day 
period from 116:1 to 116-4 due almost entirely, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, to an exceptionally sharp increase in the price of potatoes, 
from 47-8 cents to 73:8 cents per ten pounds. This increase in the Consumer 
Price Index had also accounted for the advance in the Food Index from 111-0 
to 112°3 (D.BS. Price Movement, May, 1955). 

Contrariwise, it was contended by the various applicants that the imposition 
of the requested duty of 374 cents per cwt. would have an almost imperceptible 
effect on the price to the Canadian consumer; indeed, one delegation submitted 
that it would have no effect whatever. 
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SUMMARY 


1. A basic factor in the situation facing the Canadian potato-grower is the 
progressive decline in the demand for his product. Total production per annum 
today is about what it was in the ’80’s, despite a four-fold increase in population ; 
consumption per capita has declined drastically and appears to be still declining. 
In a word, more and more Canadians are consuming fewer and fewer potatoes. 


2. With total production almost static—and although potatoes are still 
erown on almost all farms—the trend has been toward concentration of produc- 
tion in relatively few specialized areas, signally outstanding by reason of their 
constantly-rising yields per acre. 


3. This trend toward concentration of specialized production on a com- 
mercial basis has had as a concomitant (a) increasing resort to expensive power 
equipment for planting, spraying, harvesting, grading, and shipping and (b) the 
intensified use of fertilizer. Labor-saving machinery is costly; and capital 
investment therein on a substantial scale can be justified only if it reflects itself 
in increased efficiency—perhaps the most reliable criterion of which is yield per 
unit of cultivation. 


4. Mechanized farming as applied to potatoes is much more general in the 
United States than in Canada, and particularly so in those highly-specialized 
areas of production which lie, from East to West, just below the border, and 
from which come the imports of late potatoes of which Canadian growers have 
complained. In these competitive contiguous-areas, yields per acre are very 
high by Canadian standards generally. These are the areas where intensified 
production, widespread use of mechanical equipment, “assembly-line” methods, 
high fertilization, and scientific storing and handling, have so dominated the 
United States potato industry as a whole that, as long ago as 1949, less than one 
per cent of the farms in that country produced two-thirds of the total quantity 
of potatoes grown on farms reporting potato production. 


5. Normally, the obvious market—and as a general rule, the most profitable 
market—for potatoes is the area in which they are produced. Largely water by 
weight, potatoes are an expensive commodity to transport any appreciable dis- 
tance; in general, they do not move far if there is a substantial or mass-market 
close at hand. Principal or mass-markets exist, for example, in Ontario and 
Quebec, in eastern Canada; and in British Columbia, in western Canada. No 
such immediate mass-market exists for the great producing provinces of New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


6. Since cash returns to the grower are related directly—and, in one sense, in 
almost inverse ratio—to the distance his product has to travel to its ultimate 
market, transportation costs bear with inordinate weight, therefore, upon the 
growers of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, (with no local market to 
speak of). In these two provinces, average returns to the growers are normally 
substantially less than average returns to growers in Canada as a whole. Con- 
versely, the highest returns per acre are achieved, as a general rule, in areas 


where the local market absorbs the bulk of local production (e.g.—British 
Columbia). 
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7. Reference to costs of transporting potatoes necessitates the comment 
that the growing use of the motor-truck—either the grower’s own truck, or a hired 
vehicle—is having a definite influence upon the pattern of distribution of pota- 
toes, whether or not, in fact, such carrying be done by truck or by rail. Trucking 
ignores boundary lines, and has been a potent factor in creating the problem of 
which New Brunswick in particular has complained: the ease with which Maine 
potatoes can enter the only two Canadian mass-markets available to the Mari- 
time Provinces: Toronto and Montreal. (The former is the principal outlet for 
Prince Edward Island potatoes; the latter, for the New Brunswick product). 
This ease of movement, particularly truck movement, has a direct influence upon 
the level of prices in Canada. 


8. Geared by force of geography to reliance upon export markets—whether 
elsewhere in Canada, or abroad—the industry in Prince Edward Island is very 
greatly dependent for its continuance upon the demand at home and abroad for 
its certified seed potatoes. Loss of its seed-potato quota in the United States 
would be but short of disastrous for the Island and only somewhat less so for 
New Brunswick. 


9. Historically, Canada is a net exporter of potatoes (total of seed and table- 
stock). Imports, entirely from the United States, are virtually all table potatoes 
and, as a general rule, so-called “early” or “new” potatoes, which enter chiefly 
in the months of May-July, inclusive. In recent years, the inward movement 
has shown a tendency to spread marginally (before May and beyond July). 


10. While no rigid generalization can be made, because of occasional and 
quite abnormal variations from the rule, such imports of table potatoes from the 
United States as do occur, appear to be attracted to this market by higher 
domestic prices, which in turn frequently reflect a short-crop in Canada. So- 
called “new potatoes”—imported into this country during the spring and early- 
summer months—command a premium because they are new; and probably 
would enter whether or not they faced a customs duty at the border. 


11. The major concern of Canadian growers is the impact on domestic prices 
in those years when the United States product is in over-supply. 


H. B. McKINNON 
F, J. LEDUC 
W. W. BUCHANAN 
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SCHEDULE A 


List of persons who entered appearances at the public hearing 
by the Tariff Board on Reference No. 117— 
June 13 and 14, 1955 


Name Place Representing 
Peds Sundae: ee eee ee A ee ‘Raber: Altare,mee:, 4 eet... Alberta Irrigation Projects 
: Association 

Miss M. I. Dunbabin.......00000000..... . 

aU. CAPS ieauat 0. 8 eee 0A, 3 Ottawa ee eee Agriculture, Department of 

es Gilmore sere ce. 8 ee ees VAN COUV EL tbs: © aeenoneen era, ote B.C. Coast Vegetable Market- 
ing Board 

[bw HS eo eR Ree © Karloopd, BA. cacti uischin B.C. Interior Potato Market- 
ing Board 

Mrs. H. E. Vautelet, C.B.E......... Ottawa..e ee ee, OE Canadian Association of Con- 
sumers 

Dr. ErGe Hope, Peon? mice Oetairerd) JRE 2 20CIN My Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture 

Bes rT OW ac cicseccsscvaceeee oases 

ee eee ee Oa Wane cease yee es Canadian Horticultural 

Va JS ERR ah A oe cases snoecarene Council 

obertvas MiUrTayen. ..cce ele oe Fortrie, Onitercs. darcderenngys}..c4e4 Canadian Potato Chip 
Association 

Gaga. Annis BS....c25. cB eis OG Ea Wain ee ee ence fe Finance, Department of 

PATA AT Ce ANU OUI epee nee oe eee Halls, BP. Oia on bn ree crt So. Hawkins, W. T. Ltd., Tweed, 
Ont. 

His Ce Greemlawaractnccect.s tee eee IMT valle SHINS esc coer meres New Brunswick Potato 

Bredhic@aineres-cevrsecrerk ete Shippers’ Association 

HiGB. Grandlemures.c0 os. sant: Hartland) NEBMeoen ee eee New Brunswick Potato 
Industry 

(Cia) Dial Ua Penge Se ire cere ee Atmhetsts NaS. te aa Nova Scotia Federation of 
Agriculture 

We HG oodineanr. sasckcessae ee Toronto, Ones... ite ties eae Ontario Department of 
Agriculture 

INIFSN ES RO bin Same see ceeyem caer TOvonto, Oniteeee,. deren rete at Ontario Fruit and Vegetable 

(Charles iauiitimaneeeren recente Elarroyws On ties ner ceecn aan coseeate. Growers’ Association 

Ano mas Se Keita sere sete- eon sneceeseee EDhromlas pune O nite eeee Ontario Potato Growers’ 

litter Msnii ilipeeeie eeepc cee Ridzetown, Ontanwerst. sotsechs Association 

DEEN Darby Bac scacsasks ete Wiaverley,,Ont.......eae ee. Ontario Soil and Crop 
Improvement Association 

Wis Binie RU Raat eu ccccme nema Grand Halls, NAB:......:....0.... Pirie; Fa We @o, Lids 

Wis. Jae Callao aie ese cunseccssrenses OTRICR Mee en es ade Vert one caie Prince Edward Island 
Federation of Agriculture 
Potato Dealers’ Association 
Potato Industry Promotion 

Committee 

Potato Marketing Board 
Potato Producers Association 

Hlncs@amp belles Charlottetown, P.E.I...........0.... P.E.I. Potato Dealers’ 
Association 

Donald G. MacDonald.................. Charlottetown, P.H.I.........0.0..... pee Eapaho Marketing 

oar 

JatincolnsDewar:....:ccce es Charlottetown, P.E.I................. P.E.I. Federation of 
Agriculture 

Wels. McGillivaay:............vaqt-.- Coaldailes Alta senn...cxcacetsace se Southern Alberta Seed 
Growers’ Association 

eon Bs RideOUbnesses tc eere: Grand Falls, N.B......cc..-. Walley Co-Operative Ltd. 

Walter E. Kroeker.........00:e- Winnipeg, Man.............c.0008. Vegetable Growers’ Association 

W. Daman................00+ a renee: d | iiManibeba 

Manitoba Farmers Union.............. Winnipeg, Man. 

Norfolk-Haldimand Potato 

Growers’ Association.............05 Simcoe, Ont. 


ec N ck a en Peer er es eee ee ee 
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SCHEDULE B 


History—Canadian Customs Tariff 


Potatoes 


B.P. —British Preferential Tariff 


M.F.N—Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff 


Gen. —General Tariff 


1906—November 30th 
litem 83 Potateessnio-p. per bushel.........:..5::...ceeeeecens 


1918—November 7th 
Tariff change by Order in Council—War Measures Act. 
Item 83 Potatoes, including potatoes, dried, desic- 
CALCOT JOLMCKVISe LCD ARCO ccf cresston geese ses 


1919—June 6th 

Item 83 Potatoes, n.o.p. and potatoes dried, desic- 
cated, or otherwise prepared, N.0.D. .......eeceeeee 

Item 83(a) Potatoes when imported from a country 
which imposes a customs duty on potatoes grown 
im (Wanada. per sOUSMel enn eee create ter tos teen ee 

(Duty on US. potatoes entering Canada—20¢, 
under Item 83(a)). 


1923—May 12th 
Item 83(a) Potatoes when imported from a country 
which imposes a customs duty on potatoes grown 
in’ Canada: per! 100, lbs.neia ce messes eee 
(Duty on US. potatoes entering Canada—35¢ under 
Item 83(a)). 


1930—May 2nd 

Item 83 Potatoes including sweet potatoes. 

a) ny “their serials babe: scene eres: crea a7 eter a ee 

Provided, that if any country imposes a duty on 
potatoes grown or processed in and imported from 
Canada, an equal duty shall be imposed on 
potatoes coming into Canada from such country. 

(Duty on US. potatoes entering Canada—75¢ per 
cwt. under Item 88). 


1930—September 17th 
Item 83 Potatoes as hereunder defined: 
(a) "In their natural state. per Gwt..cs.w0 en. Meee e.: 
(Potatoes imported from the US. dutiable under 
General Tariff). 


1931—June 2nd 
Item 71(d) Seed potatoes imported for use exclu- 
sively for propagation purposes, under regulations 
Sy TULL GMAT OUR ertcbs int Bec tr eee suey eee mets ea daeit ats 
(Previously dutiable under Item 83(a)). 


1936—January 1st 
Canada-United States Trade Agreement 1935. 
US. entitled to M.F.N. Tariff— 
(Duty on US. Table Potatoes entering Canada— 
January 1 to May 2—Free). 


19386—May 2nd 

Item 83 Potatoes as hereunder defined: 

(2). In their natural state. per ewtect oe eee: 

Provided that if any foreign country imposes on such 
goods, the produce of the Dominion of Canada 
duties or charges more onerous than are prescribed 
by this item, duties equivalent thereto shall be 
imposed on the like goods imported into Canada 
from such country. 

(During the years 1936, 1937, 19388, U.S. Table Pota- 
toes entering Canada were dutiable at 75¢ per cwt.). 
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123¢ 


Tree 


Free 


125¢ 


20¢ 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


M.F.N. 


173¢ 


Free 


Free 


20¢ 


35¢ 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Gen. 
20¢ 


Free 


Free 


20¢ 


35¢ 


Free 


75¢ 


Free 


75¢ 
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19389—January Ist 


Canada-United States Trade Agreement 1938. 
Item 83 Potatoes, as hereunder defined: 
(a) In their natural state: 


August Ist to June 14th} inclusiveas.....0ee...08%..-.. Free 
June 15th to July 31st, inclusive. per cwt....0..0......... 374¢ 
(Potatoes from United States entered under M.F.N. 

Tariff). 


1948—January Ist 
Under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Item 83 Potatoes, as hereunder defined: 
(a) In their natural state: 
August Ist‘to June) 14th; inclusive...1)...0...0 ithe Free 
June 15th to July 31st, inclusive. per cwt................ 374¢ 


1950—March 29th 


Item 83 Potatoes, as hereunder defined: 
(a) In their natural state: 


August Ist to June 14th, inclusive. per cwt........... Free Free 75¢ 
June 15th to July 31st, inclusive. per cwt................ Free 373¢ 75¢ 
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SCHEDULE C 


United States Tariff History 
White or Irish Potatoes 


(Ex Par. 771) 


June 18th, 1930 
Witte oreinisheRotatoes ue. e PEF aD OU S al a.at csi k ter takai one acts rman ake ence 


September 8rd, 1934 
Under the Cuban Reciprocal Trade Agreement: 
White or Irish Potatoes (other than certified seed potatoes) entered for consump- 
tion during the period from December Ist in any year to the last day of the 
followinegebebruary, | IMClUSVye) \ic..cis. cies eet eee eR ds a cette CER Concer pat Pes ae 
IMB p abOTROTEN ce ceeasecnnce. 30 cents per 100 lbs. 
MADDON TAUREN. no iasecnncuee 50 per cent. 


January 1st, 1936 

Under the Canada-United States Trade Agreement signed at Washington 

November 15, 1935: 

771 White or Irish seed potatoes, certified by a responsible officer or agency of 
a foreign Government in accordance with the official rules and regulations of 
that Government to have been grown and approved especially for use as seed, 
in containers marked with the foreign Government's official certified seed 
potato tags, when entered for consumption during the period 
From December 1 to the last day of the following February, inclusive, 
LTV AREVU VVC Tara eee eee eects: a een ket en ERM rserec 60 cents per 100 lbs. 
From March 1 to November 380, inclusive, in any yeav........ 45 cents per 100 lbs. 
Provided, that such potatoes entered for consumption in excess of an aggre- 
gate quantity of 750,000 bushels of 60 pounds each in the twelve-month 
period beginning on December 1 in any year shall not be subject to this 
provision. (Above 750,000 bushels, the ex-quota rate of 75 cts. applied.) 


January 1st, 1939 
Under the Canada-United States Trade Agreement signed at Washington, 
November 17, 19388: 

White or Irish Seed Potatoes, certified by a responsible officer or agency of 
a foreign government in accordance with the official rules and regulations of that 
government in containers marked with the foreign government’s official certified 
seed potato tags, when entered for consumption during the period 

From March 1 to November 30, inclusive, in any year (per 100 lbs.)............ 

From December 1 in any year to the last day of the following February, 

AIA CHU SLVC wn (OCI LOO BLO SS) Merete creche tee creer RMR reeRC Rn cs et heh yh eo ave ees 
Provided, that if and when the United States is no longer obligated to accord 
to such potatoes produced in the Republic of Cuba a preferential reduction in 
the rate of duty in excess of 20 per centum, the rate of duty under this item 
duiing sheseniiresyear snail be per 00 Mig. .2.6cs cccrsscy. codes wa cx secre rer, 
Provided further, that such potatoes entered for consumption in the 12-month 
period beginning on September 15 in the year 1938 or any subsequent year in 
excess of an aggregate quantity of 1,500,000 bushels of 60 pounds each shall not 
be entitled to a reduction in duty by virtue of this item, but the rate of duty 
thereon hall motrexceea err LON baer en ee yen reached acocd ees vacohal catPaeredecnr tie ares 
White or Irish Potatoes, other than certified seed potatoes, as defined in the 
preceding item, when entered for consumption during the period 

From March 1 to November 30, inclusive, in any year (per 100 lbs.) ............ 

From December 1 in any year to the last day of the following February, 

HOCRISEVE (KOT LOO: UG ie asco eae eee ee rE IE ao, occ eva mun aiedstaptasseness disk 
Provided, that such potatoes entered for consumption in the 12-month period 
beginning on September 15 in the year 1938 or any subsequent year in excess 
of an aggregate quantity of 1,000,000 bushels of 60 pounds each shall not be 
entitled to a reduction in duty by virtue of this item, but the rate of duty 
thereon shall not exceed per 100 lbs. 


374 
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cts. 


cts. 


cts. 
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Provided further, that if for any calendar year the production of White or Irish 
potatoes, including seed potatoes, in the United States, according to the estimate 
made as of September 1 by the United States Department of Agriculture is less 
than 350,000,000 bushels of 60 pounds each, an additional quantity of such 
potatoes, other than certified seed potatoes, equal to the amount by which 
such estimated production is less than 350,000,000 bushels may be entered for 
consumption during the 12-month period beginning on September 15 of that year 
at the reduced rates above specified. 


And provided further, that in computing the quantities of imports specified 
in the two foregoing provisos White or Irish Potatoes produced in the Republic 
of Cuba shall not be included. 


January Ist, 1948 


Under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade signed at Geneva, 
October 30, 1947: 


White or Irish Seed Potatoes, certified by a responsible officer or agency of 
a foreign government in accordance with the official rules and regulations of 
that government to have been grown and approved especially for use as seed, 
in containers marked with the foreign government’s official certified seed 
potato: taged (per W00Mbs:) 21.,:. Maia des nis: Peope Sine ween. aed}. cadens 374 cts. 


Provided, that the quantity of such potatoes entitled to entry at such rate of 
duty shall not exceed—for the period from January 1 to September 14, inclusive, 
in 1948, 2,500,000 bushels of 60 pounds each, less the quantity of such potatoes 
entered and subject to duty at a tariff quota rate during the period from 
September 15 to December 31, inclusive, in 1947, or for any 12-month period 
beginning on September 15 in 1948 or any subsequent year, 2,500,000 bushels of 
60 pounds each; and any such potatoes not subject to that rate of duty shall be 


dutiablestat® (per? 100 “Tbss) yep teceray: Sey. i, 2 eee EOE ST oi. csdeed ses Phecorsnchebvoltbedsvestecs 75 cts. 
White or Irish Potatoes, other than certified seed potatoes, as defined in the 
pKece ciamteinae (perm lOOpmO RS.) 2. cata med osenedsauiananrhenhabsvtnesaserorsu ences ePaahtineal told 374 cts. 


Provided, that the quantity of such potatoes entitled to entry at such rate of 
duty shall not exceed— 
for the period from January 1 to September 14, inclusive, in 1948, 1,000,000 
bushels of 60 pounds each, less the quantity of such potatoes entered and 
subject to duty at a tariff quota rate during the period from September 15 
to December 31, inclusive, in 1947, or for any 12-month period beginning 
on September 15 in 1948 or any subsequent year, 1,000,000 bushels of 
60 pounds each; 
and any such potatoes not suject to that rate of duty shall be dutiable at 
Goes gmk U1 8 ge 6 bs Raa talle ery ae Re NO Sc Anas OME EMERSON. PP 7. SUE. Ye. OS 75 cts. 
Provided further, that if for any calendar year the production of White or 
Trish potatoes, including seed potatoes in the United States, according to the 
estimate made as of September 1 by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is less than 335,000,000 bushels of 60 pounds each, an additional quantity 
of such potatoes, other than certified seed potatoes, equal to the amount by 
which such estimated production is less than 335,000,000 bushels may be entered 
during the 12-month period beginning on September 15 of that year at 
(per »100. Ibs), aninesepe. det. atone: shteret..«s.42.., ude 26..tnoegeg.deodle 37% cts. 
Provided further, that in computing the quantities of imports specified in the 
two foregoing provisos White or Irish potatoes produced in the Republic of 
Cuba shall not be included. 
White or Irish Potatoes, other than certified seed potatoes, when imported from 
Cuba and entered during the period from December 1, in any year, to the last 
day of the following February, inclusive (per 100 IDS.) .......:seecs eee eeeiteees 30 cts. 


Source: Department of Finance 
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SCHEDULE D 


Tariffs and Restrictions on 
Table and Seed Potatoes—Other Countries 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Preferential Rate Full Rate 


(accorded to (applicable 
Commonwealth to foreign 
and Hmpire) countries) 
Potatoes: 

IGeoroay Abel ey ANOS BIL conse daccuossnnapeseedesne anebecnc Free 2s. ewt. 
EromeSeptember 1 toy May Mot maeeccscunrsay 7 -neecne: Free Is. cwt. 

From May 16 to June 30: 
NeW) BRO LATOOS: wectecd cet ec Riera octen eget nee Free 9s.4d.  cwt. 
Oihewtae. WT Se Ode est. Ree te Free Is. cwt. 


Cw. 7112 Ibs: 

Seed potatoes, if not includible under foregoing 

item, would apparently be classified as “agricultural 

seeds other than grain, beans and peas”, on which 

the “mates aréylis..ds.. weitere hk. Deh ees MIT. AS Free 10% ad val. 

The Importation of Plants Order 1955, which came into operation on April Ist, 1955, 
among other things, prohibits the landing in England or Wales of “potatoes for any 
purpose whatsoever from the American Continent”. A similar Order is in force in Scotland 
(and presumably also in Northern Ireland). In so far as North American potatoes are 
concerned, these Orders continue prohibitions which have been in effect for many years. 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


Item No. Preferential Rate Full Rate 
256 WRobato ose ere Cw: -cekaaeees cits eens PONE AOE Sle ss £1.8s. 
(The Official Import List of the Republic of, 
Ireland shows that potatoes for planting, as 
well as table potatoes, to be dutiable under 
this item) 


Preference Conditions— 


The preferential rate is accorded to potatoes consigned to the Republic of Ireland 
from Canada (or the United Kingdom) and shown to have been grown in Canada (or 
the United Kingdom). 

Products of all countries outside the British Commonwealth are subject to the full 
rate. 


“Ordinary Licensing” Provision— 

There is an “Ordinary Licensing” provision in the tariff under which, if the Minister 
of Finance after consultation with the Minister for Agriculture thinks proper, the Revenue 
Commissioners may by licence and subject to such conditions as they may impose, 
authorize importation by any particular person of specified articles, including potatoes, 
either without payment of duty, or as regards products of countries other than Canada 
or the United Kingdom, at a reduced rate of duty. 


Payments Abroad (Import) Permits— 


Release of exchange for the payment for imports into the Republic of Ireland from 
countries outside the sterling area is allowed only on presentation by the importer of a 
Payments Abroad (Import) Permit, granted by the Irish Department of Finance. The usual 
procedure is for the Irish importer to ask his overseas supplier for a pro forma invoice 
for use as a basis for his application for exchange, the order being confirmed to the 
exporter when the permit is granted. 


Plant Restrictions— 


Under the Colorado Beetle Order, 1945, and the Foot and Mouth Disease (Importation of 
Plants) Order, 1952, plants are prohibited to be imported except under licence. For the 
pe Ne Orders plants includes......raw vegetables (including potatoes, potato haulms 
and leaves). 

Persons proposing to import plants should obtain in advance, a licence from the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Plants imported without being licensed will be destroyed or returned 
to the sender. 
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SCHEDULE D—Con. 
FRANCE 


_ Canadian potatoes. are subject to the rates of duty of the French Minimum Tariff 
which are also accorded to imports from the Netherlands, Poland, Spain, the United 
Kingdom and most other important trading countries. 


Ad valorem duties are levied on the cif. value. 


Item No. Minimum Tariff 
67-E Potatoes: 
Seed, admitted within the limits of quota 5% ad val. 
fixed annually by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and subject to conditions as follows— 
the reduced rate of duty is subject to the 
surrender to the Customs of an authoriza- 
tion visaed by the Minister of Agriculture. 
For the crop year 1954-55, ending May 31, 
1955, the quota was fixed by Resolution of 
October 27, 1954. The authorizations are 
valid up to May 31, 1955, their validity 
not being subject to extension in any 


case. 
Table: from July 1 to February 29th, in- 

CNISHVere es eee: hate see emekerttest of Mette Rt 25% ad val. 
from March 1 to June 30 of the previous 

BST ae nce aes ROU Ae eee Meee We 25% ad val. 
from March 1 to June 30, new potatoes 380% ad val. 


In addition to the above quoted duties, there is levied a combined tax amounting to 
20% of the duty-paid value. 


Import Control— 
An import licence is required for all imports from Canada. 


WESTERN GERMANY 


The rates of duty quoted in this statement are taken from the official customs tariff of 
the Federal Republic of Germany amended to February 7th, 1955. 
Rate of Duty 
Applicable to 
Item No. all Countries 
07:01 Vegetable and pot-herbs, 
fresh or chilled: 


AY Potitoekeups..aneamalia.. VOL. .e008: adoval) Wt. N.. 35 per cent 
ex) BromeAucust lito ala. Slgad vale ne. seeeesesecree: eee 20 per cent 
roo) Aca EL Pub boves oil ln AiDwaKevee De eVo AGEN Wines secon a ssoveqaoncocacsbanac 30 per cent 


ex) Early potatoes, classes A and B, recognized as seed 
potatoes, subject to the submittal of certificates to be 
determined by the Fedéral Government ad val. ........ 10 per cent 
In addition to the above rates of duty; potatoes imported into Western Germany are 
also subject to a sales tax of 4 per cent of their duty-paid value. A similar tax applies to 
potatoes grown in Western Germany. 


Import Control— 

Table and seed potatoes may be imported into Western Germany only on the basis of 
import licences. In addition, an official sanitary certificate from the Department of Agricul- 
ture is required. Before the war, the importation of potatoes into Germany from the 
American Continent was prohibited by a German law of 1875 because of Colorado beetle. 
German plant regulations of the post-war period do not refer to the law of 1875 and it appears 
that permission to import Canadian potatoes might be granted subject to individual 


application. 
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SCHEDULE D—Con. 
NETHERLANDS 


The rates of duty quoted in this statement are taken from the customs tariff of Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg amended to February 1, 1955. Belgian and Luxembourg 
goods entering the Netherlands are duty-free. 

Rate of Duty 


Applicable to all 
Item No. Countries Outside Benelux 


49 Potatoes: 


(a) New potatoes imported from January 1 to May 285, 
DOCMEEINCIUShyVCmine eee nt eee. BC AV aso ners 5 per cent 
(b) Seed potatoes: 
1. Imported from October 1 to the last day of February 
both inclusive, up to a quantity not in excess of 
10,000 metric tons per period for the whole Benelux 
area, subject to conditions to be laid down by 


Minister come linance: eect es. C6 Ma aT) Nei tg wen oe 5 per cent 
DMMOTHER Soc csssecnctseire rcs PL ERA ER ed ad val. 10 per cent 
(c) Potatoes, not specifically mentioned in the tariff....ad val. 10 per cent 


Potatoes are exempt from the Netherlands sales tax. 


Import Control— 

Seed potatoes are admitted into the Netherlands from Canada and other dollar 
countries free from quantitative import restrictions. Table potatoes may only be imported 
subject to individual import licences. Sanitary certificates from the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture are required for table and seed potatoes. We are not aware of Netherlands 
import prohibitions of potatoes on sanitary grounds, provided they are accompanied by a 
valid sanitary certificate. 


ARGENTINA 


The rates of duty apply equally to imports from all countries. Ad valorem duty is 
levied on the c.f. value. 


Item No. Rate of Duty 
183 Potatoes of all kinds, including the contaimery yx...............c.:c00e 3% ad val. 
134 9 Potatoes for- sowie) purposes, 1 “DOES 2215 madecaccemitacpe erga free 


Import Control— 
All imports from Canada are subject to the prior granting of an import permit. 


CUBA 


Canadian products are accorded the most-favoured-nation rates of the Cuban Tariff 
while United States products are subject to exclusively preferential rates of duty. 
The Cuban peso is worth $1.00 United States, 100 kilograms equal 220°5 lbs. 


Most-Favoured-N ation 

Rate Rate to US. 
(Applicable to Canada) 

Pesos Pesos 

Item No. per 100 kilogs per 100 kilogs 
260-A Potatoes certified to be for seed, 

cut In pieces, with the eyes plain- 

ly visible, preserved in ashes or 

other substances, and potatoes 

whole or not cut in pieces, also 

certified, imported from Septem- 

ber 1st to January 31st inclusive 

of each year, of the varieties 

specified or that in the future may 

be specified by the Department 

of Agriculture, imported to be 

used exclusively for seed .............. free free 


SCHEDULE D—Con. 
CUBA—Con. 


Potatoes not specifically classified 
(ie. table potatoes) imported 


during— 
260-B December Ist to June 30th ........ $5.00* $4.00 
260-C"" dulye re: eee. eee eee ree $5.00* $3.00 
260-D *NovemberVi22.8 8. $4.00* $3.00 
260-E August, September, October ...... $3.00* $1.00 


Import Control— 


Cuba has introduced quotas for seed potatoes which have not been enforced up to now. 
The announced quota for 1955 is 17,000,000 pounds. 


URUGUAY 


_The rates of duty apply equally to imports from all countries. Ad valorem duties are 
levied on the official valuation. 


The Uruguayan peso is worth approximately 65 cents Canadian: Kilogram equals 
2.205 pounds. 


Item No. Rate of Duty 
II-49-205 Potatoes (except seed) 
Per KilOgram' "TOSS Shee es eek. eects eo ee EER ROE nee 0.02 peso 
DUS SG. VALOLCIN I Whe la thee ReneS heen. ve AEs ey eee ives, re paths 33 per cent 
based on Official Valuation of, 
GU MAMET SIU ET ORS eg ecco sneses crctrn cme er ere see iar vivtereicers 0.078 peso 
Example: 
Official Valuation of 0.078 peso per kilogram gross 
33 per cent duty, ad valorem, on 0.078 peso ........cccececeseetseeeeees 0.026 peso 
plus specific duty of 0.02 peso per kilogram gross ........0....ccc 0.02 peso 
TotalsDuty,, per, kilogram er ossyh atentd..csde pete seers ee 0.046 peso 
ex II-49-205 Seed potatoes, officially certified by the country of origin ............ free 
NOTE: 


This concession is applicable only in respect of seed potatoes 
imported by official Government institutions for the purpose 
of their distribution and use. 


Import Control— 
An import licence is required for all imports from Canada. 
Source: Department of Trade and Commerce 


*JIn addition to the above duties, a surtax of 20 per cent of the duty 1s levied on 
Canadian potatoes. This surtax is applicable to imports of United States potatoes only 
from November to June inclusive. A sales tax of 6 per cent of the duty-paid value is 
levied on table potatoes, Seed potatoes are exempt from this sales tax. 
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Marketing Legislation and Marketing Boards 


Extracts from “Canadian Experiences with Marketing and Price Support Legislation” 
by Dr. J. F. Booth, Chief Economics Division, Marketing Services, Canada—Department 
of Agriculture. 
The physical handling of farm products and most_of the marketing functions are still 
in the hands of the trade, private and co-operative. Each province has legislation relating 
to the orderly marketing of agricultural products, although in some cases this authority 
has not been used or has been used to a limited extent only. 
The feature common to all the provincial acts, except that of Newfoundland, is that 
they provide for the formation of a central marketing board, with local boards to admunis- 
ter schemes relating to individual products or groups of products. 
By and large, these provincial acts relate to “natural products”, and in practice this 
means natural agricultural products although several of the acts have been broadened to 
include a wide range of eligible products including, in the case of Alberta, for instance, 
products of oil and gas wells, mines and quarries. ; 
The local boards, or boards established under a scheme or act to regulate a given 
product, are normally granted powers: (a) to require registration and licensing of persons 
dealing with the regulated product (b) to fix and collect licence fees or other charges (ce) to 
regulate marketing, packing, storing, distributing, transporting, and grading the product 
(d) to fix prices (e) to conduct enquiries, settle disputes (f) to co-operate with boards or 
agencies of Federal or other provincial governments and (g) various other powers and 
variations of those outlined. ; 
Most provinces provide for the establishment of “schemes”, which may be put into 
effect In various ways, but which usually involve a plebiscite of producers to ensure their 
approval. 
The marketing of potatoes has been under control of provincial marketing boards in 
only three provinces: 
(a) Potato Marketing Board—Prince Edward Island. 
Regulating potatoes produced in the Counties of Kings, Queens and Prince— 
established in 1950. 

(b) New Brunswick Potato Marketing Board. 
Regulating potatoes produced in New Brunswick—established in 19651. 

(c) British Columbia Coast Vegetable Marketing Board. 

Regulating potatoes and other vegetables grown in the designated area of British 
Columbia—(Lower Mainland and Vancouver Island)—established in 1934. 

(d) British Columbia Interior Vegetable Marketing Board. 

Regulating vegetables of all kinds, including potatoes, produced in the designated 
area of British Columbia—established in 1934. 


Federal Marketing Legislation: 

Boards or schemes operating under provincial legislation have no authority over the 
regulated product extending beyond the area designated in the scheme, certainly not beyond 
the province. 

However, the Agricultural Products Marketing Act 1949 empowers the Governor-in- 
Council to grant to any board operating under provincial marketing law, powers in inter- 
provincial and export trade similar to those which it exercises within the province. A 
provincial board may apply for extension of specified powers, which, if approved, may be 
granted to it by Order-in-Council. 

All four Potato Marketing Boards, listed above, have sought and obtained extensions 
of their powers in respect of the marketing of potatoes in interprovincial and export trade, 
under the provisions of this Act. 

The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act of 1939 provides for Federal 
financial assistance for producers operating pools for the orderly marketing of their products. 
Under certain conditions, the Act authorizes a maximum initial guarantee of 80 per cent of 
the average selling price of the preceding three years, thus enabling the producers’ selling 
agency to obtain bank loans sufficient to cover agreed initial payments. Selling agencies 
for provincial marketing boards qualify for assistance under this Act, provided they operate 
on a co-operative plan. The Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick Potato Marketing 
3oards had agreements under this Act covering the 1950 and 1953 crops. 

The operations under the Agricultural Prices Support Act of 1944, in so far as they 
relate to marketing boards, have been confined to certain government guarantees given, 
or purchases made, to support prices. On the 1950 potato crop, there was a joint operation 
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under this Act and the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act to provide assist- 
ance in the marketing of potatoes by the Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick Potato 
Marketing Boards. The manner in which this agreement was operated is described in the 
following section: 


The Prince Edward Island Marketing Scheme— 


(Very little helpful information regarding the functioning of these provincial boards was 
provided during the public hearing; no complaints were received, nor were any suggestions 
made as to how the operation of the potato marketing boards might be improved. Perhaps 
it will serve the purposes of this study if the operations of only one of these boards is 
described. The Tariff Board is again indebted to Dr. J. F. Booth for providing a detailed 
memorandum on the Prince Edward Island scheme, from which the following paragraphs 
have been extracted and condensed): 


Summary of Provisions: 


The scheme was drawn up in 1950 and amended in 1953. It defines the regulated area 
as the counties of Kings, Queens and Prince, and applies to all persons who grow, pack, 
store, buy or sell potatoes of any kind or grade in the regulated area. 

The Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board established under the scheme 
consists of six bona fide farmers, and four representatives of dealers (three non-co-operatives 
and one co-operative). 

Under the scheme the potato board may prescribe the manner in which potatoes in 
the regulated area shall be marketed; designate the agency through which potatoes pro- 
duced in the regulated area shall be marketed; and prohibit the buying, selling, packing, 
storing or transportation of potatoes produced in the regulated area which do not conform 
to the quality standards set by the board. The scheme specifies that there must be no 
buying, selling, offering for sale or otherwise dealing in potatoes in the regulated areas 
without a license. 

Provision is made for fixing and collecting licence fees and service charges for all per- 
sons producing, packing, transporting, storing or marketing potatoes. The board may 
determine the conditions upon which licensed dealers may buy, sell, transport or otherwise 
handle potatoes in the regulated area, and has power to cancel licences for violations of its 
orders and regulations. 

Power is granted to fix minimum prices at which potatoes produced in the regulated 
area may be bought or sold in Prince Edward Island for delivery in the province. 

The board is empowered to act as a co-operative association within the meaning of the 
Federal Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act and to enter into agreements 
with the Federal government under the same; also to appoint any person to act as a selling 
agency for that purpose. 


Action Under Board Orders: 

The board has made 27 orders, dealing with the various marketing powers extended to 
it. Many of these have been revoked and two declared invalid. 

Under the board orders there must be no selling or marketing on consignment and no 
shipping or exporting for sale on consignment. 

Minimum prices to be paid to producers for specified varieties of potatoes have been 
fixed from time to time. 

The board has entered into an agreement with the Canadian Freight Association to 
use only specified railway companies for the carriage of Prince Edward Island potatoes to 
western Quebec and Ontario, and has forbidden shipment except by these companies. The 
purpose of this order was to obtain the benefits of low “agreed” rates on such shipments. 


Use of Powers Extended in Legislation: 

The powers of the local board are wide and include most of the powers which may be 
granted by the authority of The Marketing Act. The scheme permits the fixing of minimum 
prices by variety or grade for buying and selling within the province; under the Act, 
there is power to fix prices, including both maximum and minimum prices for buying or 
selling within the province, or to be paid by designated agencies, including different prices 
for different parts of the province. 

The local board was not given the specific power to seize and dispose of any of the 
regulated product kept, transported, packed, stored or marketed in violation of an order, 
but has the power generally, with the approval of the Prince Edward Island Marketing 
Board, to “do such acts not inconsistent herewith as it deems advisable for the effective 
carrying out of this scheme and the regulations made thereunder”. _ 

The board was at first empowered to co-operate with boards handling potatoes in other 
Atlantic provinces but this section of the scheme was declared invalid in a 1952 Supreme 
Court of Canada judgment. At the same time, Board Orders 2 and 6, imposing a levy of 
one cent per 100 Ib. on dealers and producers, were declared invalid. 
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Relation to Federal Legislation: 


The Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board has been granted two 
extensions of authority under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, giving 
it, in interprovincial and export trade, like powers to those which it exercises 
within the province. All the powers mentioned in the paragraphs headed 
“Summary of Provisions”, above, have been extended so that the board has 
power to prescribe the manner of marketing in interprovincial and export trade, 
to fix minimum prices on such shipments and to make orders regarding trans- 
porting, packing, storing or marketing outside the province. 

The board has also taken advantage of the authority conferred on it in 
the scheme to act as a co-operative association within the meaning of the 
Federal Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act. On August 13, 
1953, the Federal ‘Minister of Agriculture was granted authority by P.C. 1953- 
1299 to enter into an agreement with the board in connection with the marketing 
of potatoes produced in the province in 1953. The agreement which both 
parties signed provided for separate pools for table stock and for certified 
seed potatoes of specified classes. It provided that growers were to be paid 
specified prices by the board for potatoes delivered to it. The Federal govern- 
ment in turn guaranteed the board these prices plus a specified maximum for 
handling charges. When all potatoes were sold, the board received from the 
Federal government the difference between the guaranteed price plus handling 
charges and the price at which the potatoes were sold. The guaranteed price 
to the growers was approximately 40 per cent of their returns for the preceding 
three years. The Federal government’s liability amounted to nearly $2,400,000. 

On the 1950 crop, an arrangement had been made, providing for a minimum 
price on deliveries amounting to $1.20 per barrel (165 lb.) for Canada No. 1 
erade potatoes. This consisted of an initial advance of 60 cents per barrel, 
plus a maximum allowance for handling charges as provided by the Agricultural 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act. The advance was to be recovered through 
future sales, and through a deficiency payment made under the Agricultural 
Prices Support Act sufficient to bring the price to growers to $1.20. Govern- 
ment payments on Prince Edward Island potatoes amounted to $14,000 under 
the initial advance guarantee and $68,000 under the price support legislation. 

In addition to the Federal liability noted above in respect to the 1950 and 
1953 agreements with the Prince Edward Island Potato Industry, payments 
under the New Brunswick plan cost the Federal Treasury approximately 
$200,000 in re the 1950 crop and an amount in excess of $2,500,000 in connec- 
tion with the 1953 crop. 

Neither the Prince Edward Island nor the New Brunswick Potato Marketing 
cin was in active operation during the months in which this enquiry was 
made. 
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Table Potatoes 


Summary of Federal Grading & Inspection Requirements 
(Interprovincial, Export & Import Trade) 
The Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Act and Regulations. 


GRADES: 
The grades are compulsory, except stock used for processing purposes; and potatoes are 
subject to inspection at any time and place. 
The grades, with size requirements, are as follows: 
Canada Fancy —24” to 34”. 


Canada No. 1 —2” to 4”, 75% 24” or larger (round varieties). 
—1?” min., 75% 2” or larger (long varieties). 


Canada No. 1 Large —3}” and larger. 
Canada No. 1 Small —14” to 24” (may be exported only). 
Canada No. 2 —12” min., 75% 2” or larger. 


All new potatoes (until Aug. 31 in each calendar year) in each of the grades, must be 
1g” min. diameter. This is the only size requirement for new potatoes. This size for 
new potatoes applies to all exports, imports and interprovincial shipments. 


INSPECTION: 


Compulsory government inspection and certification is prescribed as follows: 


1. Potatoes grown in the provinces of British Columbia, Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island and shipped to any other province. 


2. All exports. 
3. All imports. 


RESTRICTIONS: 


Export—Canada No. 2 grade is prohibited. 
Import—Must not be below Canada No. 1 grade. 


An exception is made for imports from the United States by permitting U.S. No, 1 
Size A (1%” min., 60% 24” or larger—round varieties and 1%” min., 40% 6 ounces or 
larger—long varieties), or higher U.S. grade. 


NOTE: 
Provincial Regulations are, in effect, substantially the same as the Federal Regulations. 


Source: 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Table No. XX—Yields* of Potatoes, United States—by States 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
IMD RAN Ore sce tcc areca ee Ae ee 250-0 258-0 238-0 280-0 324-0 240-0 285-0 
ING We OLICS one, eee a ee recess — 142-0 135-0 123-0 143-0 110-0 120-0 
PeNNSy WANG ee... terete — 139-0 110-0 113-0 145-0 114-0 132-0 
IY oN at 223 yea eee ee mee ibaa Be conic caters — 95-0 115-0 78-0 112-0 87-0 95-0 
Wisconsins isa. Lisee.t entices ers — 93-0 87-0 70-0 108-0 82-0 82-0 
IMUTNESOCALalGht kee eee eee a 80-0 78-0 68-0 57-0 84-0 47-0 
INiongne Dako taeee <a ee ere — 74-0 58-0 62-0 45-0 98-0 55-0 
ColotadOmcc 5c ee ee — 95-0 110-0 150-0 84-0 180-0 185-0 
Tdghoetn... <a etibene:. means). ae mews — 220-0 200-0 230-0 193-0 215-0 210-0 
OO Wee Se::: see tee —- 102-0 99-0 72-0 105-0 108-0 111-0 
Total ate.......sia«. bee eave ae — 115-5 111-0 106-0 119-0 113-4 117-7 
ENotaleinvertMed. os: eee eee — 107-4 105-9 86-1 96-9 108-5 86-6 
otal Hamlivc we est wee re er -- 87-3 72-8 75-0 85-0 81-1 67-4 
MORAN. S Ass cuseer ee eee 109-8 110-8 105-9 100-3 112-9 109-1 108-4 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Whanne ase, 20d. eae ee aebe en are 280-0 242-0 230-0 266-0 285-0 270-0 355-0 
New) York:...... 22s. beeaaee 125-0 122-0 127-0 143-0 148-0 148-0 143-0 
IPennsyivaniaee se eee 123-0 114-0 120-0 125-0 130-0 112-0 106-0 
IMiiGhit@ ane nees. teen er eee es 103-0 120-0 97-0 82-0 110-0 98-0 105-0 
IWASCONSIN:. hs tad ares 73-0 90-0 88-0 74-0 91-0 67-0 88-0 
Minnesota: arctic ek...eaeianae 103-0 90-0 85-0 95-0 78-0 95-0 97-0 
IN Oita 10 a ko Ga sees eee eee ae 105-0 85-0 85-0 115-0 105-0 135-0 130-0 
@olorado ee ee eee 148-0 130-0 160-0 208-0 187-0 230-0 213-0 
Tdahosse ey TOO. Woe Oe oy 245-0 250-0 230-0 260-0 225-0 230:0 230-0 
OIG Bik ek aee eee ee 85-0 107-0 105-0 103-0 122-0 108-0 95-0 
OTA AGO 32 sak eee ee kone 132-5 129-3 129-8 138-9 142-5 148-1 152-6 
Motalulntermeces ee eee eee 117-4 130-6 95-5 127-5 114-6 117-8 114-4 
PotalMarlvis.. eae me. tee ete ek 84-4 89-0 84-9 103-2 95-2 104-6 103-3 
ERO bale S CAM ie cee es 124-2 123-8 120:3 132-0 131-2 136-9 139-5 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
OE yhi\c eee eee eet OH 8 UN 2 Pee 268-0 261-0 358-0 350-0 385-0 465-0 480-0 
Nevweriorls)...i2..2.0088.. a... eas 136-0 167-0 244-0 233-0 261-0 236-0 313-0 
Ipennsy i vaniaee. ee ee 116-0 121-0 158-0 165-0 185-0 186-0 240-0 
MICHIGAN oa aaa en ee es 108-0 110-0 123-0 105-0 150-0 165-0 180-0 
WISCONSIN: ance rae.ce sent ee 84-0 95-0 105-0 105-0 150-0 170-0 200-0. 
MUDINeS Oba Bs adel tanec eee 82-0 110-0 115-0 140-0 160-0 170-0 175-0 
North Dakota. fvoshscl cach t. 2552 125-0 138-0 125-0 160-0 160-0 185-0 190-0 
Coloradome see eee 225-0 195-0 230-0 250-0 275-0 285-0 325-0 
Tao. chet eee ee ae bee 230-0 225-0 255-0 220-0 300-0 250-0 300-0 
ORIG a: ei oer ri renee 83-0 119-0 140-0 130-0 165-0 165-0 255-0 
MRO tA AtOs. .ccetecsc. eer eee 146-0 164-2 197-9 198-1 234-5 235-6 276-4 
Motaltntermed=..-.,.5...a:nsee 84-7 129-8 157-6 160-7 171-8 149-0 199-5 
MOtalebian yiox8 et ote emer tn ee. 96-6 130-1 158-2 149-4 166-4 170-4 191-0 
ERO URW SSA eke. eer hk is eg 131-1 155-0 186-3 185-2 215-5 215-2 253-4 
1951 1952 1953 1954 19551 
VIRION =e Peer ee, Cregeen ARR eh eee ae 445-0 360-0 875-0 325-0 450-0 
UNG COD) noc tt cost ee ee CE ie 274-0 287-0 291-0 295-0 308-0 
Pennsylvania I raatid Sat Hae a eee eee 235-0 225-0 210-0 245-0 240-0 
NGG AG AN Rivets BR hes ae eR cia A see 180-0 185-0 185-0 195-0 184-0 
WascComsin wer tan apes sect een 185-0 215-0 235-0 215-0 205-0 
Mirinesotasesnc sn Oe ee ee eee 170-0 180-0 160-0 200-0 191-0 
INGrtnsDakotare ccoecet ve mikes ere a. 185-0 180-0 170-0 190-0 175-0 
Wolovad Ore fe c.ck det. eee ees de ke 255-0 385-0 335-0 320-0 326-0 
1S CN CC eae eer hte soe UE ROR Ee on 280-0 310-0 300-0 275-0 298-0 
CT eee orn ees a ee ON oR aL 230-0 200-0 200-0 250-0 260-0 
PO LAMIVALO te. con acto e ea eee een ee 259-9 271-3 266-1 269-8 286-2 
Otalulitermied ania os. ee eee 174-9 131-9 167-5 157-6 200-3 
A Rogute Ai abil hi eee ere en eet eh oe LR SINNED 195-3 206-7 215-8 216-9 237-7 
LObAINUES Aceon hi ee ee ee 240-3 249-0 249-3 252-8 271-9 
I EE TAN SS elie oe eee Mt eS ee See ce 


* Yield per harvested acre. 


1930-1955 (bushels) 


1 United States Department of Agriculture Crop Estimate September 10, 1955. 
Source: Department of Agriculture (Canada) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table No. XXI—Production of Certified Seed Potatoes by Provinces: 1930-1954 


(Bushels) 
Mee ee ee. Bees ee Se 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 


3,776,000 4,082,000 2,255,000 2,040,000 2,734,000 1,968,000 
75, 000 213,000 115, 000 70, 000 121,000 94,000 
430, 000 900, 000 726,000 555, 000 765, 000 592, 000 
310,000 393, 000 194, 000 165, 000 223, 000 128, 000 
257, 000 362, 000 223, 000 188, 000 273,000 198, 000 


50, 000 78,000 47, 000 47,000 35,000 32,000 

30,000  —- 33, 000 44,000 45, 000 55, 000 43, 000 

20, 000 31,000 27,000 28, 000 30, 000 26, 000 

52, 000 94,000 47,000 46, 000 59, 000 44,000 

CANADIAN a suche es 5,000,000 6,186,000 3,678,000 3,184,000 4,295,000 3, 125, 000 

1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Prince Edward Island................... 2,042,000 2,610,000 2,311,000 2,362,000 2,100,000 1,798,000 

Nova Scotia... i ccuide. tute ans 174, 000 278, 000 203, 000 170, 000 219, 000 185, 000 

New Irunswick’.....4...:0tecn- 698,000 1,909,000 1,743,000 1,763,000, 2,614,000 1,700,000 

ee Oe eee ne ae eT ee 162, 000 232,500 93, 000 69, 000 135, 000 176,000 

Oar On ye eccrine ee 261,000 289, 000 244,000 195, 000 209, 000 136, 000 

Manito Dames cre s.0h eco ee eee 49, 000 42,000 33, 000 3,000 12,000 26, 000 

Saskatchewan:.........¢.0srte-s 53,000 50, 000 36, 000 20, 000 17,000 11,000 

PAUIDODUD cae ec ce cach Re 38,000 . 60,000 42,000 17, 000 20, 000 19, 000 

Britishe Columbia... see 40, 000 55, 500 61,000 75, 000 125, 000 104, 000 

CANADA... cect 8,517,000 5,526,000 4,766,000 4,674,000 5,451,000 4,155,000 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Prince Edward Island.................. 1,506,000 1,245,000 2,743,000 3,745,000 5,887,000 6,100,300 

NOVAS COLA. wee ete Oe eer 157,000 72,000 130, 000 101, 000 267, 000 234, 250 

New Brumswicki.. 0 et: 1,544,000 1,672,000 2,222,000 1,860,830 3,641,000 3,980,000 

53,000 102, 000 140, 000 227,350 324, 000 316, 700 

85, 000 244, 000 226, 000 309, 000 399, 000 418,800 

18,000 12,000 11,000 21,210 23, 000 79, 000 

5, 000 5, 000 3,500 6,025 8, 000 10, 800 

16, 000 13,000 23, 000 67, 500 47,000 109, 000 

British Columbia, ..4-n.es 86, 000 154, 000 101, 000 163, 125 260, 000 498, 150 

CAINAIDIAS nos. tego eiecann eer eieee 3,470,000 3,519,000 5,599,500 6,501,040 10,856,000 11,747,000 

1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Prince Edward Island......... 5,400,000 8,276,000 5,813,850 3,496,000 4,831,000 5,219,400 5,301,092 

Nova Scotia... Re e.g 216,000 244,400 320,550 197,000 219, 200 198, 275 171,593 

New Brunswick... 5,429,000 8,899,900 7,780,000 5,048,000 3,601,400 5,042,500 4,968,115 

QUeDEG ices 469, 000 401, 200 406, 850 334, 000 531,000 528, 000 478,115 

(OsiNiezh a Copa ens eer. aap Meee tz 476,000 216, 200 425,500 438, 000 424, 400 437, 500 337,545 

i 68, 000 51,950 90,950 86, 000 69, 800 106,025 71,750 

9,000 14, 200 11,740 9,000 7,000 9,800 11,150 


87,000 138,750 146, 350 139, 000 111, 100 180, 125 137,210 
558, 000 558, 500 899, 800 428,000 529, 100 799, 400 522, 234 


GCANAIDIAG fy titages heer 12,712, 000 18,801,100 15,895,790 10,170,000 10,324,000 12,521,025 11,998,804 
oo eee ee 


Source: Department of Agriculture. 
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SCHEDULE G—Con. 


Table No. XX VII—Exports of Seed Potatoes by Months—Total and to the United States 


(Bushels) 1937*—1955 


1937 1938 
Total To U.S.A. Total To U.S.A. 
YET URIS) Sa, a aie a) Sia 144,935 78, 330 42,980 4,222 
LU Te ee cer | | ae .*  aaaniiari sv 36, 005 31,941 13, 342 4,733 
March 100,915 97, 358 
39,173 35,455 
42,248 30, 966 
18,318 12,891 
TONG 780 
4,008 1,425 
42,310 3,488 
463, 182 96, 160 
; 99% 326, 544 314, 169 
IDGCRTT DEL. io. BAG. Llc ce Re Pee eee 645,439 174, 428 214, 809 183, 538 
LKB AST. 8. ocscs SAR SEO: isos WEIR See anaes caste 2,271,223 633, 386 1,308, 846 735,185 
1939 1940 
Total To U.S.A. Total To U.S.A. 
JORG El ative» eaten beer neces net anes 337, 297 137,459 206,415 64, 653 
QR U AIR, cs 05k cs cocc eaves ER ok coca 33, 169 21,846 57,338 13,079 
VEG aR css PRS os ch beck A Reese ceive MI 51,411 39, 426 52,523 26,310 
APT RE ccc. scss AR OE cos cess SESS, cece EE 36, 722 35, 535 469,032 458,731 
WUE Sd i idl Smee One! 5 ee 21,930 14, 286 66, 358 50,471 
TOES MO occas ce RR ccescaigae cs MA vitae eves AOD 1,522 901 47,621 44, 262 
LU) ee rr 21, eo 2: nn 158 158 1,465 1,465 
ARGUE cco hic A ee One: ae Lo en a ae BOM c. ccaviveiesteereeeeee 
September........ 54,034 1,408 BOS OO recs coveseinre ee 
October 363,921 5b, add 314,801 54, 749 
November 731,137 306, 574 385, 572 184, 584 
10500 5, ee ee, re A 2, a 316,121 242,421 147,298 13, 547 
5 12, Da by. maECRAS. | 5 8 Deyineertnenn arene ger ener mT aR 1,947,422 851,125 1,785, 834 911,851 
1941 1942 
Total To U.S.A. Total To U.S.A. 
T7202 42,440 418, 899 179,411 
38, 084 30, 279 59, 296 39, 306 
225,024 203, 373 143, 833 132,377 
169, 918 160,714 60, 489 53, 941 
59, 182 Sp yi2e 19, 725 11,874 
11,436 10,792 2,632 966 
15,322 1,190 C28 ee eee: 
558 558 Gir hate ee eee 
51,208 10, 964 62, a is ae 
Of 1) GY) cabernet ol el ea com eed Di RO a 147, 681 Sone 37,49 ’ 
TD av te Sia CV EER © Schl OR ce! EE 4 326, 305 92,388 407, 343 276, 145 
1D 2p 9725 cal AY ce Ret en er RR 7S, ne 81,019 63, 169 222, 343 166, 787 
PARC COE Dy”. RII rater Meer eee te tet a ee 1,302, 962 676, 500 1,434, 985 878,473 
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SCHEDULE G—Con. 


Table No. X X VII—Exports of Seed Potatoes by Months—Total and to the United States 


(Bushels) 1937*-1955— (continued) 


1943 1944 
To To 
Total U.S.A. Total U.S.A. 
131,001 48,945 334, 975 108, 792 
64, 195 57,859 80,769 70, 684 
303, 725 289,819 120,196 115,748 
218,712 206, 266 88,935 86, 736 
27,518 26, 620 267,722 259,889 
17, 922 17,397 52,740 50, 594 
800 800 i ais 9 
BA AIBUAS EG Beir sca RS ee eevcu tv cao oon ERLE EEE Begs Dodi S55 $553 Sat rare dies te Cass banat bea sac eT Pas Soe pogo Spe ta Pen RA ees ee sone cy ee 
12,426 11,000 (215 «eae 
OCEOD OTE co occcc.. Pe bs cacao 72,445 54, 068 271,691 129, 056 
INOW Der)... 1 Pee ccacccsosss, DRS scanteoeee 311, 268 oR ODe 736, 912 602,613 
December ec. 2: eee sc vse ee cco ssarhe ee 191,301 171, 293 575, 294 571,363 
TOV AG Sse FA ee es ieooleote 1,056, 622 2,537, 884 1,995, 560 
1945 1946 
To To 
Total U.S.A. Total U.S.A. 
JaTUB EV. cos... ARE he es ee ee eee 558, 245 319,524 586, 037 324, 663 
February. be, 288, 338 282,063 213,307 201,285 
March... < 536, 146 367,963 287,490 275,605 
P02 it Le 7 en co | Ee a 430, 608 316,775 177, 549 160, 850 
MA NG rs cnc RMR NOR eo sccnor vse SEM css. cnssarnrene OO 101,890 90, 586 112, 465 1006 
JUTCIWAR. «5 occ. CORE ss See eee 8,545 8,420 23,440 9,775 
Us, ee coos I re ee oe BS i eR 22,084 1,520 
ADT E I seca cis cM eos m se ccs ee Ne RS ciel see ay, ee ee 237) xem ead ons 
September’... <1 SIS. cookas Pbbde ree 29,792 7,285 10590) skies eepebereet 
Octo BSR ee ac. See ioc cvcczs RO eee 163, 605 orilos 244, 557 44,205 
Nowenitber’...5.:. 360 Tie a eens Se soe 58) 541,917 414, 787 671,509 428, 606 
Decem bet ics sec: canmeccene nee: 5038, 883 332,941 834, 365 553,918 
RO RY Cee ore eC Rs eh ee Oe US ee 3,163,016 2,163,477 3, 243, 637 2,057, 984 
1947 1948 
To To 
Total U.S.A. Total U.S.A. 
729, 064 406, 283 706, 440 653, 635 
126, 216 108, 299 450, 613 21737 
149, 068 110,700 435,383 309, 200 
342,363 302,731 304, 464 298, 573 
290,295 285, 341 88,777 51, 937 
72,408 59,545 Deus BOTS 
2,785 2,785 2,552 1,500 
SH RTA AI liga ote ise eS. Rite lel oben. 
2,019 554 6, 254 1,005 
140,279 31,988 370, 963 165, 026 
INGVe mn beret ener olor eee hae 1,349,495 380, 033 1,734, 065 1,524,349 
DD CQO Ess oem seria case ee tee et ee 1,049, 398 524,467 1,239,310 1,014, 090 
POT AE re 4,257,161 2,216,497 5, 343, 936 4,241,707 
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SCHEDULE G—Con. 


Table No. XXVII—Exports of Seed Potatoes by Months—Total and te the United States 


(Bushels) 1937*—1955— (Concluded) 


ee eee! . A ee ee eee eee ee 


1949 1950 1951 
To To To 
Total U.S.A. Total URSzAs Total U.S.A. 
601, 627 984, 399 845,779 1,258,016 997, 988 
486, 060 610,101 596,292 1,106,612 1,072,291 
1,215, 964 755, 558 709, 041 191, 676 190, 628 
1,367,099 691,477 685, 987 220, 030 180, 465 
762, 681 459,165 456, 959 157,125 156, 011 
146, 738 118, 554 118, 096 29,015 28,150 
eben 5,793 5,778 7,416 7,402 
166 RRS © 5 secncetenes tagmetntle sep becescigicin-tre ge 
pees irebs, 3,819 seteageeecen! 62,942 eee 
Gece: cad chat sande ic am 129,825 221, 534 2,247. 79,325 4,269 
November 1,746, 229 358,810 117, 032 218,053 84, 294 
Decem beta § mes ccdteci ee: 636, 138 684, 967 344, 118 507,335 340,312 
ot @ 4 0) p> aR 8,119,881 7,095,530 4,894,177 3,881,329 3,837,545 3,061,810 
1952 1953 
To To coy 
Total URSA Total U.S.A 
541, 333 244,169 493,115 345, 507 
235,909 203,078 658, 197 612,849 
30, 328 26, 862 260, 612 255,768 
135,992 129, 594 198,155 194, 220 
202,750 199, 452 86, 629 85, 882 
91,077 91,077 17,407 Tipeoo 
2,263 2,263 1,549 1,549 
oe ii 750 “17,476 ee 
OClODER edn dete ee eee 114, 109 27,869 438, 847 11,568 
November J.d4.citct enews ete ere 460, 002 239, 126 734, 993 211274 
December. oe ee ee 439, 087 120,061 483, 888 317,346 
TRO SPAT etree ees Or es he ert att ree ee 2,256, 189 1, 284,301 3,390, 868 2,053, 313 
1954 1955 
To To 
Total U.S.A. Total U.S.A. 
a HUAN Es ah Utne te Oe De ret ere ne eee er 526, 001 386, 329 358, 464 241, 580 
OEY =) GTi aj ee RN EN nee BO Face re se eerceent cos 153, 164 150, 863 182,444 
Marre ate ety ernment oe ees 118, 034 108, 429 182,172 
ASIA aos de saxtsice cass pines ne os eee eee ree as 165, 458 163, 161 191,107 
Un! Bs xg bose Ra eels eine eames 281,591 273,676 39, 530 
JUNC. AAR, AERP SER 76,339 76,339 2,475 
UAL Sate ete sates cae toes ear es ane cena om oa eee 4,095 2000s | ote 
ewes ee Siti |. sone 
Septem ber AU econ memdntrccresc 
Oneber Nes 153,323 1.000 | eerie Os Sites 
November 482,315 169 9C(Re eT iicee os keene 
| DY=Vtferan ll 01) eek eerie eee ee Pe er eee arr eer re 596, 856 S805584" 1 Sicha Materacee 
VRC OS BUA NG Brees Sern even te reer ere ene eee rye eer nate ererco 2,574, 205 fla 44 350 ae) mecct threes: 


*Seed Potatoes included with other potatoes prior to 1937. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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SCHEDULE G—Con. 


Table No. XXVIXI—Consumption of Potatoes—United States and Canada, 
1930 = 1953 


(Apparent Domestic Disappearance) 


Canada United States 
Year per capita per capita 
lbs. lbs. 
TOROL SUS on. AER Ee i BI ccc RR A hice PR ee 254 130 
UQBE—SS Die Fc PEs OME Bee oc PR cise SE oe cs 308 134 
1S oss ar Tk Re os R-Fr PR es res RRR 224 132 
oS aR | ce a a oe eT 8 epee cce OAR re SOR 8, bey Nai eer ca 233 130 
LCE So) eek Bitec 5 emer, 0) Se © RAR Rats OER 62. cece, Oe 280 134 
NOB 536 oie RED onc nis ce MEO ER ee 213 140 
OT cass castes eR Bees tres cr es tvcsa Pee ase as ea Be IR seo Soc Ecce EE 211 128 
OBES BI co acta Src te Anat ed baa me Rs err al esc. cd MR RRR 226 124 
19S 830 Be sc AME, AR torn Ac Mean en con PAN MD acc ea ee eh ee o, SO 187 127 
TO BO AD ERE oR cscs, STRMROE SOc Smee BARS or, OU G8. AE 180 121 
ORO A. ARR AR: RRM OEE occ ER i Dee. i ee 226 121 
194 126 
182 125 
189 124 
173 135 
157 120 
178 122 
142 124 
164 104 
159 109 
178 101 
143 108 
147 101 
158 102 


Nore: 1930-31 to 1940-41—Crop Years, Canada; Calendar Years, United States. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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SCHEDULE G—Con. 


Table No. XXIX—Potatoes used in Manufacturing, 1937 to 1953 


Year Pounds $ 
21,847,000 70,793 
18,043,000 56, 297 
12,862,000 62,500 
38, 433, 000 185,961 
93, 627, 000 444,175 
64, 154, 000 469, 084 
53, 165,000 458 , 660 
100, 702, 000 763,496 
64,476, 000 600, 504 
115,976, 704 1,450,997 
135, 708, 225 1,099, 699 
71,103, 531 820,857 
85,807, 527 922,400 
98 , 903, 043 963, 867 
142,270,749 1, 624, 947 
66, 029, 483 2,239,480 
101,370, 302 1,887,159 
Production of Potato Chips (Factory Made)—1932 to 1953 
Other 
Que. Ont. B.C Prov. Canada 
lb lb. ey; lb. lb. $ 
“i + ie 64,856 20, 282 
27,000 sa Bb 51,795 15,007 
55, 028 es Ss 83, 028 23,581 
108,372 eS oe 163,372 49,012 
121,702 = ee 206, 472 64,617 
219,435 _ ae 356, 521 103,415 
208, 968 ig oe 382,244 111,222 
242,063 bs 2 423, 380 123,346 
301, 672 i 3 559, 859 150, 582 
571,900 a s 980,301 301, 298 
860,366 = * 2,033,817 591,699 
1,030, 942 . _ 2,289, 207 755, 696 
935, 180 * ty 2,154, 709 830, 934 
884, 766 104, 436 bs 2,593,101 929, 056 
1,145, 402 98 , 247 x 2,407,368 925, 187 
874, 749 93,706 e 2,394,778 1,019,866 
1,276,205 137,059 a A 08750385 1,923,391 
2,692, 658 330,815 * 6,411,991 2,994,058 
‘ , 3,083,298 467 , 925 3 O27 OLo mono one la 
1 a ee at couse eae oy One rrr 4,180,466 3,075,734 402,570 x 9,153,045 5,186,105 
CRE GY anaes py errr, oan, ie Une eat ees 5,970,027 3,060,913 1,052,465 _ 11,225,361 5,976,510 
ee ne Be 13,408,730 7,475,234 


*Pewer than three establishments reporting. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., 0.A., D.S.P 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1955. 


